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FOREWORD 


Win THIs ISSUE on “Teacher Personnel,” the editorial policy of the 
REVIEW comes under new management. The editorial function heretofore 
carried by Douglas E. Scates and his predecessor, Dean Frank N. Free- 
man, is now divided between the chairman, J. Cayce Morrison, and the 
associate editor, Arnold E. Joyal. The former organizes and advises with 
committees and reads the manuscripts for coverage of the field, organiza- 
tion, and general adherence to the policies formulated by the Board. The 
associate editor prepares the manuscript for the printer. As heretofore, 
thru correspondence and annual meeting, the Editorial Board formulates 
policy, determines the membership of reviewing committees, and the 
broad organization of the three-year cycle of the REvIEw. 

With the change of editorship, the Board would reemphasize principles 
essential to the usefulness of the Review. The Review is a tool for research 
workers, teachers, and administrators: it gives quick access to the sources 
of knowledge embodied in published research, and it is a triennial supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. The REVIEW is a ‘:is- 
torical record. Fifty, one hundred years hence, its pages will provide a 
carefully indexed record of research in American education. Its historical 
value will increase with the passing of the years. 

The REVIEW is not so much an instrument for cataloging research as for 
summarizing, classifying, and evaluating research. It should help the busy 
reader not only to learn quickly what research is available but what is most 
worth the reader’s examination. It should help him to observe trends, to 
see what is new, to visualize what research needs to be done 

Our predecessors on the Editorial Board have set high standards for the 
Review. We shall do our best to maintain them. We hope the REview may 
continuously réflect the increasing quality of research in American educa- 
tion. To this end we invite the critical cooperation of the entire membership 
of the Association. 

The next issue will carry the names of the chairmen of the several issues 
of the fifth cycle of the Review still to be prepared. Bring to their attention 
such research as you think their respective committees should consider. 
Write them frankly concerning changes that you think would improve the 
new over previous issues in the same area. Register your ideas with the 
Editorial Board; they will be weighed carefully. 

This issue is the fifth on “Teacher Personnel.” It measures well against 
the standards set by its predecessors. It reflects the impact of the war on 
the teaching profession. It throws the full light of research on many issues 
vital to teachers and the public alike. It should find a wide audience out- 
side the fraternity of research workers. 


J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
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CHAPTER I 


Teacher Supply and Demand 


EARL W. ANDERSON and REUBEN H. ELIASSEN 


Reports PUBLISHED in 1941, 1942, and 1943, include three doctor’s dis- 
sertations (22, 27, 44), one master’s thesis (7), eight statements made by 
representatives of state departments of education, including statistics for 
their respective states (3, 4, 8, 16, 30, 31, 32, 33), seven studies made by 
teacher associations or teacher groups (2, 20, 21, 25, 26, 36, 39), three 
individual investigations of statewide nature (6, 9, 22), four reviews of 
the literature (1, 14, 15, 19), three analyses of population trends (11, 40, 
44), a report from the Wartime Commission of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (43), one study concerned with vocational agriculture on a national 
scale (42), one analysis of vocational teacher supply (37), one survey of 
rural teachers (10), one audit of enrolments in teachers colleges (45), one 
list of factors to be considered in supply-demand accounting (23), and one 
presentation of technics for making statewide studies of teacher supply 
and demand (28). A number of reports somewhat general in character 
were included because of important statistics and recommendations. An- 
nual reports of college placement offices are becoming so numerous that 
they are not listed in the bibliography. 


An Increasing Acuteness in Shortage of Supply 


The trend in teacher supply and demand was from a moderate over- 
supply in 1940 in most fields of teaching (22, 26, 27) to a shortage in late 
1942 in almost every field. Exceptions were found in the large cities (8) 
and in some localities in certain academic fields. Bowers (3) found 70 
industrial arts departments in Ohio without teachers in the autumn of 1942 
and 137 others being taught by undertrained individuals. On October 1 
there were 331 vacancies in Ohio. For the same year Elliott (16) reported 
that teachers were leaving Michigan schools in large numbers to work in 
industry and that married women were refusing to teach for fear they 
would imperil the draft status of their husbands. He estimated a shortage 
of 1000 teachers of one-room rural schools. Pennsylvania discovered a 
growing shortage of rural and elementary teachers (32, 33) and insuff- 
cient numbers available in industrial arts, vocational agriculture, and 
health education. The supply appeared more than adequate in English, 
social studies, history, and foreign languages in May 1942 (43). In New 
York State in December 1942, 577 school systems reported unfilled 
vacancies (36). School and Society in the same month stated that 20,000 
vocational teachers and 1744 teachers of vocational agriculture had left 
teaching for the armed forces or for industry (37) with a resulting closing 
of 1500 vocational shops and 2500 industrial arts classes. Swanson (42) 
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wrote that 602 departments of vocational agriculture in thirty-eight states 
were closed in 1942. A committee of the Wartime Commission of the U. S. 
Office of Education, meeting in September 1942, pointed out surpluses of 
teachers in one-fifth of the states in English, social studies, and history. 
Some states indicated an oversupply of teachers in other academic sub- 
jects and in the elementary areas. Surpluses existed in most of the large 
cities (43). 

Those who attempted to predict trends judged that the situation would 
become more critical as long as the war continues (6, 10, 21, 45). A deep 
concern for the welfare of the schools as this condition gets worse is 
expressed by a large number of the writers. The general impression is that 
the schools are in danger of being seriously impaired unless heroic efforts 
are made to provide them with competent teachers. 


The Factors Causing Teacher Shortage 
and Efforts Made To Meet Them 


The factors which were reported numerous times as adding to the short- 
age included relatively low salaries as contrasted with those paid in indus- 
try, the substantial loss of teachers to the armed forces and to nonteaching 
occupations, the unprotected draft status of most men teachers, and the 
general restlessness of teachers, caused by the feeling that perhaps they 
could be more patriotic in some other occupations. Transportation prob- 
lems, undesirable living facilities in certain rural areas, and unwillingness 
to teach in one-room schools or to take teaching assignments involving 
many varied subjects were other reasons given for the paucity of qualified 
teachers in some schools (3). A further factor was the reduced enrolments 
in teacher-training courses and the decreasing proportion of such students 
available for teaching upon graduation (21, 45). 

Certification standards have been lowered to augment the supply by 
many thousands of teachers previously not eligible for teaching (3, 10, 
12, 13, 21, 31). Additional efforts have been made in the direction of 
accelerating and shortening teacher education curriculums. The discrimi- 
nation against married women (13) has been greatly lessened. Teachers 
have been transferred to subjects in which a shortage existed. Salaries 
have been raised in a number of cases but not appreciably. 

Increased turnover of teachers was evident in many states. Carrothers 
(5) found that 42 percent of the teachers in 285 Michigan schools were 
new in September 1941. Similar data came from Colorado (6), Florida 
(9), Nebraska (38), New York (36), and Ohio (12). 

Consideration of trends in school population has been overshadowed 
by the rapid separation of teachers from their posts. Reductions in teach- 
ing staffs were noted by Bowers (3) and Cooper (8). This was caused by 
a decrease in the number of children of school age in the country as shown 
by studies of population trends (11, 40, 44) and the dropping out of high 
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school of many pupils to go into industry. These factors reduced the need 
for teachers, especially in the larger cities. 


General Suggestions To Alleviate Teacher Shortage 


The literature contains many suggestions and recommendations for 
alleviating the present and anticipated shortage of teachers. These fall 
under several general headings as follows: 


1. Improve the status of the teacher with respect to salaries, tenure, retirement, and 
working conditions, and develop a public attitude that teaching is of the utmost 
importance. 

2. Obtain deferment of necessary men teachers. 

3. Make administrative adjustments such as consolidations, doubling of classes, 
using circuit teachers, alternating classes, lengthening the school week, functionalizing 
the curriculum, and keeping the school open the year around. 

4. Expedite the shifting of teachers where needed. Shift teachers from one depart- 
ment to another after some form of retraining, transfer teachers from large cities to 
rural sections, and transfer from oversupplied to undersupplied districts. Coordinate 
state and national placement agencies and use the U. S. Employment Service. 

5. Locate qualified teachers who are not now teaching and get them back into the 
profession. This group includes married women, retired teachers still able to teach, 
and teachers in other occupations who might be encouraged to reenter the profession. 

6. Develop more vigorous guidance and recruitment programs. Begin a recruitment 
program in high school. Increase scholarships for normal-school students and provide 
federal subsidies for accelerating teacher-training programs. 

7. Accelerate and broaden the teacher-training program. Combine training with 
full-time teaching by students. 

8. Liberalize certification standards. Lower requirements for emergency certificates, 
increase interstate reciprocity, reduce renewal requirements, and make other efforts 
to get undertrained beginners and former teachers into the classrooms. Provide 
restrictions which would prevent undertrained teachers from becoming permanently 
certified without meeting minimum standards. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Measurement and Prediction 


of Teaching Efficiency 


ARVIL S. BARR 


Jovcen BY THE NUMBER of published reports, interest in the measurement 
and prediction of teaching success continued about as in past years with 
possibly some increase. Morgan (26) found continuing interest in the 
subject by field workers. Of the 310 cities replying to his inquiry, 126 
employed teacher-rating devices. 

In the literature herein reviewed the topics most frequently mentioned 
were pupil evaluation of teachers, new tests for the measurement of teach- 
ing ability, and certain more or less comprehensive studies of teaching 
ability. Among the newer subjects receiving special attention were those 
of teacher-pupil relations, the mental hygiene problems of teachers, and 
the influence of teachers on pupil attitudes. Two new type behavior 
(teacher performance) records were reported. 


Approaches to Measurement and Prediction 
of Teaching Efficiency 


Apparently there is considerable doubt as how best to proceed in an 
area so complicated as the measurement and prediction of teaching effi- 
ciency. Barr (2) emphasized (a) the need to know more about the kinds 
of teachers needed in the modern school, (b) the need to define the pre- 
requisites to teaching success more precisely, and (c) the need for dis- 
crimination and precision in the validating of evaluating devices. Corey 
(15) emphasized (a) the importance of the criterion of teaching success 
and suggested the use of the development of children rather than super- 
visory ratings as the criterion; (b) the difficulty of knowing what is meant 
by personality; and (c) the need for more information about teaching 
competence, ability to learn about children, ability to describe desired out- 
comes of teaching, ability to appraise learning, ability to stimulate pupils’ 
curiosity, ability to provide variety of learning experiences, and ability to 
use his own knowledge. Campbell (13) wished to apply to teachers the 
evaluative technic employed by Tyler, Wrightstone, and Roth in pupil 
evaluation. He wished more emphasis upon the evaluation of behavior and 
less emphasis upon paper and pencil tests. 

Among the studies reported for the period here under review, the studies 
by Grieder (22), Mason (24), Shannon (39), and Troyer (42) need spe- 
cial mention. Grieder (22), following Rosanoff, analyzed temperament 
into seven components. His findings are in the main negative; he found no 
common patterns of temperament among student teachers. Mason (24) 
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reported the results of two studies of the influence of the teachers’ attitudes 
relative to social, economic, and political issues upon those of their pupils. 
One was in a large metropolitan high school and another in twenty-three 
rural consolidated high schools in Indiana. His data show that pupils with 
liberal teachers had a reliably different liberalism score. Troyer (42) 
presented the case for teacher self-evaluation; Shannon (39) presented 
data from which he expressed doubt as to the validity of attention scores. 

One of the most comprehensive studies reported during this period was 
“The Wisconsin Study of Teaching Ability” (4). Only the preliminary 
reports by Mathews (25) and Rostker (32, 33) have been made available. 
A preliminary report upon Rostker’s study was made in the June 1940 
issue of the Review or EpucatTionaL Researcu. Mathews (25) offered 
data that seem to cast doubt on both the validity of certain measures of 
teaching ability and the item analysis method of validating iests of teaching 
efficiency. 

Few studies of a truly predictive sort were reported for the period here 
under review. Shannon (37, 38) presented a further study of the qualities 
essential to teaching efficiency; Blesh (5) reported the results of a ques- 
tionnaire study of the factors important for teachers of physical education. 
Personality was one of the most important factors. Cook (14) presented 
data on the value of certain tests in the prediction of the success of gradu- 
ate students in courses in professional education. No predictive study was 
found in which measures were applied before and after training. 


Pupil Evaluation of Teachers 


The topic receiving the greatest attention during the present three-year 
period was that of pupil evaluation of teachers. Bryan (8, 11) set forth a 
number of reasons for student evaluation of teachers: (a) The emotional 
reactions of students condition the kinds of learnings that take place. (b) 
Personality characteristics of the teacher condition a teacher’s effective- 
ness. (c) The mental hygiene of teacher-pupil reactions is important. (d) 
There must be more practice of democracy in our schools. (e) The teach- 
er’s prestige with school authorities, colleagues, and parents is determined 
largely by the reactions of pupils. The reliability of such evaluations as 
reported by Bryan (10) was between .85 and .92; the validity in this case 
is a function of reliability. Albert (1) reached a similar conclusion. Fergu- 
son and Hovde (18) emphasized the fact that the teacher’s personality can 
be improved by pupil rating; Ward (43) got an average gain of 4.2 scale 
points for a group of forty practice teachers. Porter (27) concluded from 
the use of pupil ratings of student teachers that (a) there was close agree- 
ment between the pupil evaluations and those of the supervising teacher; 
(b) the student teachers felt that they derived considerable benefit from 
their study of the pupil evaluations; and (c) the pupils enjoyed the recog- 
nition afforded them by the evaluation procedure. Bousfield (6) offered a 
list of nineteen qualities most desirable in college professors. 
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Some researches closely related to the studies of pupil evaluation of 
teachers were those treating of teacher-pupil relations. Three studies have 
been reported in this area. Bush (12) attempted to study the complicated, 
but important, patterns of interrelationship between students and the 
teacher in the classroom; relations between the students’ and teachers’ 
knowledge of the subject; relations between the students’ and teachers’ 
interest patterns and social beliefs; relation between the students’ and 
teachers’ purposes in the course. The data were collected by means of 
interviews, ratings, observations, tests, questionnaires, and anecdotal rec- 
ords. The data present a comprehensive survey of the likes and dislikes of 
pupils and the interplay of the several personalities involved. The technic 
as well as the problem was commended for further study. Brookover (7), 
working independently of Bush, sensed about the same problem. He said, 
“If we accept the theory that personality develops thru interaction with 
other personalities, then it seems that the quality of person-person interac- 
tion is significant.” He presented the results of a statistical analysis of a 
self-devised person-person rating scale and the Purdue rating scale for 
instructors. Tiedeman (41) presented a detailed analysis of the likes and 
dislikes of 450 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade junior high-school pupils 
with reference to their teachers. 


New Developments 


One of the most interesting developments of this period was the intro- 
duction of the National Teachers Examination (16, 17, 19, 20, 31, 34, 35, 
36, 46). This examination, developed by a group of experts working under 
a committee of the National Council of Education, consists of a set of com- 
mon examinations on reasoning, English comprehension, English expres- 
sion, general culture, professional information, and contemporary affairs 
which were taken by all candidates (16) and one or more optional exami- 
nations in subjectmatter areas. Davis (17), Flanagan (19, 20), Ryans (34, 
35, 36), and Wood (46) have reported results from early applications of 
this examination. In a preliminary study of the examination reported by 
Flanagan (19) a correlation of .51 was secured between test scores and 
supervisory ratings. While no comprehensive validation of the test against 
pupil change and other measures of teaching efficiency has as yet been 
published, the data on the knowledge and cultural and intellectual back- 
ground of teachers (34) should be interesting to all those responsible for 
the employment and education of teachers. 

Of the new instruments for the measurement of teaching efficiency, those 
by Barr (3) and Raths (29, 30) represent the greatest departure from 
conventional patterns. Both attempted to present a means of evaluating 
more or less systematically the teacher’s performance on an activity basis. 
While the blanks which were used have both had extensive preliminary 
trial, no thorogoing validation of them has been reported. From a prelimi- 
nary study, Barr (3) reported a validity correlation of .56 and a relia- 
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bility of .82. Other measures of special interests were those by Potthoff 
and Corey (28) and Wilson (44). 


The review of the literature for this three-year period leaves one with 
certain impressions: (a) The interest in the measurement and prediction 
of teaching efficiency continued. (b) Extensive interest in pupil evaluation 
of teachers seemed apparent from the review literature. (c) More atten- 
tion will doubtless be given in the future to the study of the complex per- 
sonal-social interreactions of pupils and teachers. (d) The National Teach- 
ers Examination offered a promising measure of the more academic pre- 
requisites to teaching efficiency. (e) The Barr and Raths blanks furnish 
an anecdotal-performance approach to teacher evaluation. The need for 
better criteria against which to validate the various measures of teaching 
efficiency continues important. More prediction studies are needed. In a 
large measure the success of the whole program to secure better qualified 


teachers rests upon our ability to designate reliably what constitutes 
teaching efficiency. 
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CHAPTER III 


Recruitment, Institutional Selection, 
and Guidance of Teachers 


ARVIL S. BARR 


Somnunus OF THE LITERATURE, research and otherwise, with reference 
to the pretraining, selection, and guidance of teachers, by Eliassen and 
Martin (2), Smith and Eaton (10), and Steiner and Von Haden (11), will 
supply the reader with an overview of this area. While much research work 
needs yet to be done, the thought that there should be some sort of guid- 
ance, selection, and even recruitment, particularly with the advent of war, 
seems well established. Ideas emphasized in this more general literature 
are: (a) The selection of prospective teachers should begin during the sec- 
ondary-school period thru well-directed guidance programs. (b) Teacher- 
training institutions should institute programs of selective admission based 
upon studies of the qualities essential to teaching success and their evalu- 
ation. (c) Selection should be progressive, supplemented by special training 
and guidance thruout the college period. (d) Placement should match the 
demands of the position with the particular qualifications of the candidate. 
(e) Certification should be made after a probationary period. 


Motivation for Teaching 


Selective recruitment presupposes a knowledge of the kinds of persons 
desired for teachers and an interest on their part in becoming teachers. 
With this thought in mind Seagoe (7) studied the experiences, attitudes, and 
personal relationships of 122 students who expected to teach, and an 
equal number who did not plan to teach, to discover differentiating and 
motivating factors. The analysis of the data showed few reliably greater 
frequencies for either group. The teaching group significantly exceeded 
the control group in the number who liked to play school as children or 
take charge of the class when the teacher was absent. Members of the con- 
trol group had been significantly less often advised to teach. The impor- 
tance of the personal ideal was shown by the fact that the teaching group 
indicated a teacher-ideal at the elementary-school level as a significant 
factor in their choice of teaching. The study raises the important question: 
Why do teachers teach? This needs to be studied by others to determine as 
precisely as possible the motivating factors in teaching. 

Robinson (5) conducted an extensive questionnaire study of how teach- 
ers come to teach, which included 215 prospective teachers, 452 experi- 
enced teachers, 78 outstanding teachers, and 25 former teachers. Prospec- 
tive teachers based their decision more on a love of books, love of children, 
love of the subject, and family influences. One of the most valid reasons 
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for the choice of teaching was, however, previous experience. Of the pros- 
pective women teachers whose interest in teaching had increased during 
their teacher-training course, 59 percent had had some teaching experi- 
ence—tutoring, teaching Sunday School, camp counseling—before they 
made their final decisions to become teachers. Of those whose interest has 
decreased, only 16 percent had had previous experience of a teaching 
nature. Of some three hundred experienced teachers, 50 percent reported 
that their interest had increased since they started to teach, 35 percent 
said it remained the same, and 15 percent admitted a decrease. By far the 
most frequently mentioned cause of the decrease of interest among the men 
was low salaries. Among the women it was indifference of students. Among 
the other dampening influences mentioned were political favoritism, too 


many nonteaching duties, lack of interest and respect from the public, and 
lack of recognition. 


Qualities Essential to Success in Teaching 


Realizing that the selection of prospective teachers must rest upon a 
careful study of the qualities essential to success in teaching, Eliassen and 
Martin (2) made a special study of this matter. They found twenty-five 
items frequently employed in the pretraining selection of teachers: schol- 
arship, health, personality, matriculation examinations, data secured from 
interviews, intelligence, speech, character, recommendation of high-school 
pupils, high-school graduation, English usage, subjectmatter achievement, 
culture, skill and interest in teaching, emotional stability, professional 
information, beliefs, aptitude, extracurriculum activities, high-school units 
and pattern of training, mental health, hearing, spelling, handwriting, and 
pledge to teach. A number of these items have been subjected to scientific 
study; many have not. 


Plans for Selection and Guidance 


The greatest number of research studies have related to programs of 
selection and guidance set up in particular institutions. Ault (1) reported 
upon the program at San Diego State College. The grade point average of 
the teacher-preparing students slightly exceeded that of the liberal arts 
students, but they were exceeded by liberal arts students in academic apti- 
tude as measured by the Thorndike Intelligence Examination. Morrison 
(4) reported upon the program of selective admission in the New Jersey 
State Teachers Colleges. Applicants there are ranked and selected on the 
basis of high-school records, personality ratings, and entrance examina- 
tions. The entrance examinations consisted of the English Test of the 
Teachers College Personnel Association, the Contemporary Affairs Test of 
the American Council on Education, and the Iowa High School Content 
Examination used to test general information. Ninety-eight percent of the 
New Jersey freshmen scored above the 75th percentile of the English test, 88 
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percent scored above the 75th percentile on the contemporary affairs test; 
and 56 percent made scores above the 75th percentile on the Iowa High 
School Content Examination. 

Smith and Eaton (10) described certain data, quite elaborate in character, 
collected relative to forty-seven enrollees at Indiana University. The data 
pertained to health, intelligence, scholarship, personality, and vocational 
interests. Certain standards were arbitrarily set up and the students admitted 
unconditionally or on probation. From the data and experience gained in 
this study certain tentative standards of admission are proposed and de- 
scribed at some length. Shannon (8) reported the results for a follow-up 
study of graduates of Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute. The 
data were analyzed in terms of each teacher’s subsequent success, all data 
being thrown into three teacher groups: the very best (toppers), average, 
and failures. The toppers were noticeably ahead of the average and failing 
groups in scholarship. The data on intelligence were less discriminating. 
The men toppers showed superiority over average and failing men, but 
failing women showed very nearly the same intelligence as topper women. 
The toppers for both men and women participated in more extracurriculum 
activities. 

Troyer (12) described the pretraining selection and guidance program 
at Syracuse University. At the time of application for admission to the 
College of Education students filled out a cumulative record card and were 
given a follow-up health examination. They were also tested for visual and 
auditory defects, and given the cooperative tests in English usage and 
contemporary affairs. Each student was interviewed and rated on personal 
appearance, poise, manners, conversation, use of English, voice, and prob- 
able influence on pupils. Data were also collected relative to scholarship 
and intelligence. The enrolment committee set up standards of admission, 
and acted as a guidance agent as well as a selective one. The author pre- 
sented data which indicated that students admitted to the teacher-training 
course were superior in intelligence, in English, and in knowledge of cur- 
rent events to liberal arts college and university students both at Syracuse 
and elsewhere. In about 80 percent of the cases of refusal, a constellation 
of factors operated. Undesirable personality operated alone in 9 percent of 
the cases; scholarship operated in 8 percent of the cases alone and in 58 
percent when combined with other factors. 

Upshall (13) reported upon the validity of composite faculty judgment 
as a method of identifying undesirable prospective elementary-school 
teachers enrolled at Western Washington College of Education. Each fac- 
ulty member was asked to indicate for his classes which students would in 
his judgment be least desirable as teachers of elementary-school children. 
A group of 143 students selected three or more times was chosen for study. 
The mentioned group was reliably inferior to the typical student in schol- 
arship, in academic aptitude as measured by the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination, and in teaching ability as measured by practice 
teaching grades. The mentioned group received lower field ratings than a 
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sample of typical students, but the difference was not statistically 
significant. 


Conclusions 


As one examines the literature on this subject, research and otherwise, 
it would appear that a large number of persons and institutions have 
become interested in the problem of selective recruitment, admission, and 
guidance of prospective teachers. More needs to be known, however, about 
the qualities essential to success in teaching and these qualities need to be 
defined more precisely. More long-time studies of prospective teachers need 
to be made in which students are followed from high school to college and 
to teaching and studied systematically for evidences of success or failure 
and the underlying causes, respectively. In the absence of more complete 
data, programs for the selective recruitment of prospective teachers should 
be applied with extreme caution. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Preservice Preparation of Teachers 


W. E. PEIK 


Derive THIS TRIENNIUM there has been a decrease in the number of 
objective studies on aims, practices, policies, instruction, content, and 
evaluation of institutional programs of teacher education. There has not 
been a decrease in nationwide interest in problems of teacher education. 
An analysis of 138 reports selected from a considerably larger number is 
presented herein. Included are a number of extensive descriptions of ex- 
perimental programs in teacher education in which the directors, authors, 
or the committees are known to be aware of the data and evidence from re- 
search, which it is assumed they are applying to experimental programs 
that are presented in a descriptive manner (27, 32, 51, 66, 68, 81, 122). Not 
included are unpublished graduate theses, many of which are listed in the 
annual U. S. Office of Education Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation (124, 125, 126). 

Major enterprises in the education of teachers have been numerous proj- 
ects of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education (27, 50, 51, 81, 122, 123) and a committee of the North Central 
Association (32) which reflect an increased interest on the part of liberal 
arts colleges in teacher education. Increasingly important has been the ex- 
panded use of the workshop, particularly in summer sessions (68). 


Methods Used in the Investigations and Reports 


As in the earlier review of this literature (96) a classification of the 
research procedures used has been attempted. Where several procedures 
of investigation have been used, they are all classified separately, instead 
of using only the major procedure as formerly. 


Method Frequency 
1. Objective data based on a questionnaire or checklist....................... 35 
2. Opinion of experts or competent groups.....................0ceeecceeees 35 
3. Summary, review, or annotation of literature.............................. 24 
4. Data from interviews, conferences, visitations, reports..................... 23 
5. Analysis of legal documents and records......................2...-.00005 16 
6. Miscellaneous types of research methods (implied but not always fully ex- 
NY a ss - o sl, SE EG ane ni on's Ghee AERIS Ebony DORON ee cs ce 15 
Fa es en eS. sn ve vob wens pe hdwne ooEeeS Gabbe 14 
8. Report by letter, diary, or general statement.............................. 13 
nell «alll IR si SR ate" calla 9 
ESSE TERS) Ea ar ee ioags ot POLS At Sacgets gia OLS 7 
Bs Sens ee nS rg nS veins os witb ede we calewie cs 7 
Se I II oe is sk SI, Bisewk wis aie de oa eines 6 
SI oc, oa cee. Wl. wie sividd's Uebde cebeadeec ence eicous 3 


14. Not clearly indicated 
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Apparently there has been a relative increase over the preceding period 
of three years (1937-1939) in the use of the canvass of opinions thru 
questionnaires, in the analysis of legal documents and official records, and 
in the use of informal letters, diaries, or prepared general statements. At- 
tempts at controlled experimentation in the use of tests and in the running 
down of historical sources, have not developed increasingly as one might 
hope. A greater use of informal, subjective evaluation by individuals or by 
groups judged competent and of systematic observation and conference 
have been noted. In the long run the integrated reaction and action by 
experts to highly variable factors in situations preferably with, but often 
without, objective analysis may, on the part of the well-initiated, ultimately 
prove more or less valid than isolated groups of facts. Such facts are ob- 
jective and important but not always considered in relation to all such 
factors as the expert mind may be able to observe together. Curriculum 
problems are highly involved, and that is why opinionnaires are so often 
resorted to as the method judged to be the best available. 

There are a number of interesting facts about the orientation of these 
studies to indicate the incidence of interest. Only thirteen are concerned 
primarily with elementary teaching (14, 35, 36, 39, 44, 54, 65, 69, 70, 88, 
100, 107, 117) ; twenty-five with secondary teaching (5, 13, 17, 22, 34, 37, 
41, 43, 45, 53, 54, 63, 66, 76, 83, 84, 94, 95, 99, 33, 113, 118, 119, 131, 
138) ; and eight with instruction in higher education (8, 15, 29, 47, 58, 75, 
105, 133). The other ninety-one concern teacher training in general at both 
the elementary and secondary levels. Twenty-three reports were about 
teachers prepared by colleges or universities primarily, thirty about those 


prepared in teachers colleges, while eighty-five were about teachers pre- 
pared in any type of institution. 


Classification of Studies 


Bibliographies—Of the 138 studies here reported for review fifteen were 
primarily bibliographical in nature (10, 16, 23, 25, 45, 60, 61, 62, 85, 96, 
97, 124, 125, 126, 128). Most of these are annotated. 

Many reports dealt with a miscellany of practices and policies of teacher- 
preparing departments or colleges in general, including administrative 
matters as well as instruction: in colleges and universities (12, 51, 58, 68, 
81, 86, 95, 122, 138) ; in teachers colleges and normal schools (40, 47, 48, 
49, 53, 64, 75, 92, 102, 115, 116, 119, 133); in general, without special 
reference to type (15, 29, 33, 50, 55, 56, 68, 71, 72, 82, 87, 98, 106, 111, 
128, 129). Phases of the general education of teachers were emphasized 
extensively by the following thirty-six studies, altho general education was 
implied or considered in a secondary way by others as well (4, 12, 14, 22, 
23, 26, 27, 30, 32, 35, 36, 39, 51, 54, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 81, 83, 87, 
89, 94, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 106, 107, 110, 118, 121, 122, 129). On the 
other hand, the specialization for teaching subjectmatter was considered in 
one way or another by fifteen studies (1, 4, 22, 32, 51, 54, 66, 89, 95, 97, 
106, 107, 109, 118, 122). 
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The area of the total pattern of teacher preparation which received most 
extensive attention was the professional preparation in the theory of edu- 
cation and in the practice of teaching, altogether sixty-two studies or re- 
ports. Concerned with observation, practice teaching, and the internship, 
the latter a term often loosely used and therefore sometimes confused with 
ordinary practice teaching, are twenty-three studies (2, 10, 19, 20, 24, 25, 
28, 41, 42, 52, 67, 74, 83, 88, 94, 95, 97, 111, 112, 122, 131, 132, 135), 
and with the laboratory school and its problems in general, ten studies 
(42, 57, 84, 92, 93, 95, 97, 104, 108, 134). The largest subgroup was 
related in some way or other to the general theory and expository courses 
in education as such; of these there were thirty-seven (1, 4, 7, 13, 17, 18, 
29, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44, 46, 51, 63, 66, 68, 77, 78, 81, 90, 91, 
94, 95, 97, 107, 113, 117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 129, 130). 

The problems or needs approach to the curriculum content of courses 
for teachers was implied in many studies, and more explicitly emphasized 
in these: 4, 15, 17, 18, 36, 38, 41, 44, 100, 117, 118, and 121. Teaching 
traits such as might become objectives of teacher-preparing programs were 
studied, among others, in 11, 13, 15, 21, 44, 74, 79, and 114. Curriculum 
guidance was recognized as an important element in 37, 40, 43, 76, 81, 86, 
and 123. Problems for further research may be identified in most reports 
but good sources of problems, principles, and ideas were found in 9, 47, 81, 
82, 92, 93, and 137. 

Finally, there are those studies that concentrate on specialized areas or 
subjects of concentration or preparation for teaching as follows: adminis- 
tration (98) ; adult education (71, 72) ; art (26, 69); English (11, 16, 66, 
105, 117, 118); guidance (5, 43, 63, 73, 113, 120); health (14, 26) ; 
industrial arts education (1, 69); library (83) ; mathematics (39) ; music 
(70, 103) ; physical education (17, 20, 26, 36, 89); radio education (18, 
90, 117, 118); rural education (36, 44, 100); speech (11); science (6, 
22, 23, 33, 35, 39, 53, 54, 66, 76, 101, 107); social studies (7, 65); and 
visual education (18, 34, 56, 91, 117, 118). Other classifications repre- 
sented are Negro teacher education (30, 65, 99); extracurriculum activi- 


ties (94, 100, 102, 116) ; and graduate work (1, 3, 19, 31, 91, 109). 
Typical Conclusions and Recommendations 


A discussion of 134 references from so many fields is beyond the possi- 
bilities of space. A classification of references in the bibliography has been 
made for the convenience of those who may be interested. One may obtain 
a good idea of the trend of conclusions and of recommendations from 
the samples below. The studies were chosen as typical in nature or im- 
portant in content. 


Administrative practices and policies—One half of the normal schools and teachers 
colleges still report two-year curriculums. The number of students completing them is 
only 28 percent of the number completing four- and five-year curriculums (49). 

The majority of curriculums in teachers colleges allow about 20 percent of the work 
of the curriculum to be free electives (62). 
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During the decade 1930-40 the rise in the amount of preparation required of teachers 
by states averaged more than one year (73). American college education secured by 
public elementary teachers has reached the level of approximately three years—the 
highest point in the history of American education. 

Thirty-eight percent of all city elementary teachers in 1938-39 had received four 
years or more of college preparation (56). 

Of 6869 high-school teachers in Kansas, 21 percent hold master’s degrees. Of 9537 
elementary teachers, 34 percent hold certificates based on degrees (86). 

General education—The students preparing for the so-called special subjects (art, 
physical education, public health) appear to be less well informed concerning con- 
temporary affairs than are those preparing in the more traditional academic subjects 
on the basis of the American Council on Education Contemporary Affairs Test for 
College Students (26). 

“Eighty-five percent of the checklists on the workshop indicated changes in courses 
due to workshop influence” (68). 

As a result of a test on library information given to students in thirty-one teacher- 
preparing institutions it was found they were weakest in knowledge of the card catalog 
and moderately skilful in selecting library sources. The scores were mean 60.7, standard 
deviation 8.1, range 28-82. Highest possible score was 90 (83). 

As to the preparation of teachers, the opinion of teachers in progressive schools, 
such as those which participated in the eight-year study, may be interpreted as 
follows: instead of academic specialists trained in classroom technics, the schools 
need teachers with broad training in major fields of knowledge, knowledge of the 
nature and needs of adolescents, and firsthand knowledge about the realities of 
the world of adult experience. Teachers need above all to be interesting personalities 
with a wide range of interests and experiences (94). 

In teachers colleges the trend over a decade in the preparation of secondary teachers 
has been for an increase in number of semester hours prescribed in seven fields and in 
this order: social studies, science, English, geography, general psychology, math- 
ematics, and music. The number of semester hours in education has been reduced 
(119). 

The general education of the elementary and secondary teacher is the leading prob- 
lem in the whole pattern of teacher preparation (95). 

A good general education for the teacher is more important than for any other 
citizen (12). 

In 1939-40 32 percent of a class of 264 students in a teachers college who were 
tested needed corrective speech training. The defects in order were unpleasant voice, 
poor breath control, excessive nasality, inactive tongue, careless speech, foreign dialect, 
and infantile habits (11). 

The acquired academic background of secondary Negro teachers from a Negro 
teacher-training institution contained little on the Negro and his problems (99). 

Professional courses in education—The first attempt to give laboratory training in 
an organized and systematic manner was in the guild system of the Middle Ages. The 
real beginning was with institutions for teacher training under the Christian Brothers 
in the seventeenth century (57). 

It would appear that the integrated course in education resulted in greater achieve- 
ment, but the factors to be noted are that (a) the control group did not have the same 
exposure to certain aids; (b) the examinations were based on the course material in 
the integrated course; (c) the teachers may have been motivated (13). 

The professional information examination in the National Teachers Examination 
for ten groups of candidates is correlated principally with general mental ability, 
reading ability, social awareness, and to a much smaller extent with mathematical 
insight (37). 

Laboratory schools—Only 65 percent of eighty-three laboratory schools studied in 
state teachers colleges were engaged in curriculum development (92). 
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The subject type of organization is the major form of organization in over one-half 
of the laboratory schools in eighty-three teachers colleges studied; one-fourth use 
the broad field type; only a small number use the core or activity concept of organ- 
ization (93). 

It is essential in most teachers college communities to use the public schools for 
part of the practice teaching. Five-sixths of them have campus training schools (104). 

Supervising teachers are overloaded (112). 

Student teaching—Student teachers in statements about work observed tend to de- 
scribe more frequently just what was done than what was seen about content, pro- 
cedures, and duties (88). 

The frequencies with which 1075 public-school teachers reported their most difficult 
types of problems were motivation, 565; testing and evaluating, 359; diagnosis and 
remedial procedures, 267; individual differences, 230; modes of presentation, 242; 
relationships with administration, 73 (38). 

Ninety-five percent of the students who participated in the September field expe- 
rience, preceding opening of Ohio State University, recommended it as a permanent 
part of the program. Forty-four percent stated that it had been the most profitable 
thing they had ever done (2). 

On the basis of an examination of fifty evaluation forms used in student teaching, 
the chief criterion of evaluation is objectivity which is woefully inadequate in that it 
ignores meaningful but nonmeasurative elements (44). 

According to the analysis of variance method used to determine the significance of 
differences in four different observation technics which are used to check student par- 
ticipation in arithmetic, English, or social studies, no significant differences were 
found under conditions of the experiment (28). 

The most frequent suggestion for improving teacher training from 281 teachers was 
to provide more practice and less theory (42). 

Student teachers listed the following practices frequently as those which were most 
helpful with reference to their supervising teachers: accepting and presenting stu- 
dent teacher as a co-worker; frank, direct criticism, tactfully and constructively pre- 
sented; demonstration by supervising teacher; freedom in planning and using mate- 
rials and methods; supervisor leaving classroom for increasingly longer periods of 
time; frequent conferences; avoiding unnecessary loads of work (52). 

Teachers who had had one full year of internship appraised the values of the pro- 
gram as (a) integration of theory and practice; (b) opportunity for supervised ex- 
perimentation; (c) assistance on practical teaching problems; (d) financial aid for 
better preparation; (e) sympathy toward new teacher (19). 

Special fields—Eighty percent of responses from 2309 science teachers of exceptional 
ability consider that one of their major functions is to face the problems and interests 
of young people and of society and to bring their specialized abilities to bear on them. 
Areas consciously avoided because of alleged disapproval of parents, immaturity of 
students, or lack of sufficient preparation as teachers are the following: sex educa- 
tion; racial prejudice; merits of healing arts; conflict between religion and science 
on universe and man’s origin; evolution; moral codes and ethical principles; science, 
political, and economic systems; maladjustments brought about by impact of science 
and society (22). 

In only two general fields of science—geography or geology, and hygiene or health— 
do more than one-half of 668 elementary teachers present any credits at all (39). 

It appears that the nonimportant factors stand out more than the important among 
reasons why persons choose science as a field of teaching (132). 

Universities and teachers colleges are making more adaptations to provide for high- 
school science teachers than do liberal arts colleges (33). 

In the teachers colleges studied, the percentage of total material facilities (equip- 
ment and supplies) suitable for teaching biological science was relatively high and 
the percentage suitable for teaching physical science was relatively low (35). 

Comparison of the requirements in the eleven institutions which train 65 percent 
of the English teachers in the state with the duties of teachers in service in the schools 
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of the state indicates a great need of studying the job of the teacher at work with a 
view to reorienting the whole course of training (118). 

Some of the elements especially needed in the state program of teacher training 
are knowledge of children’s books, ability to train pupils for a wide variety of read- 
ing skills, technics of testing and evaluation, skill with diagnostic and remedial ma- 
terials and methods (117). 

In universities, four-fifths of the courses in the teaching of the social sciences are 
assigned to education teachers, in teachers colleges about 45 percent, and 55 percent 
are assigned to the social science departments. In general, teachers’ social information 
scores were found to be low (65). 

More than three out of every four of 668 elementary teachers whose transcripts 
were analyzed have never had any nature study (39). 

The average number of college credits in science for elementary teachers was eight 
semester hours (48). 

Elementary teachers need to know how to direct the learning of children in both 
the graphic and the industrial arts (88). 

In the area of health education, administrators were more sensitive to matters of a 
general nature such as mental hygiene, building sanitation, while teachers were more 
sensitive to the need for training on detailed matters of everday living experiences (14). 

It is necessary at the beginning of each student’s work to determine his musical 
abilities (70). : 

Preservice student teaching for supervisors and teachers of physical education 
should be given more time and a broader range of experiences (17). 

Forty-nine percent of 882 learning problems reported by thirty student teachers in 
physical education relate to inadequate facilities and equipment, difficulties in or- 
ganization, and management. Problems of method come second (20). 

Rural education—The training of rural-school teachers should include both the prac- 
tical and the theoretical phases of play activities—so differentiated as to make adap- 
tations to the rural situation (36). 

The greatest variety of activity is performed by the one-teacher group and the least 
variety by the city group. 

The chief differences from general elementary teaching in rural teaching, needing 
specialized preparation, arise from the differences in school organization and the 
background and experiences of the children to be taught. For these recognition in 
preparation is proposed. 

Present practices in rural schools is, on the whole, standard practice as opposed to 
the newer type practice followed by progressive schools (100). 

Guidance—Of all the courses taken in preparation for the position of counselor, 
mental hygiene, technics of counseling, and adolescent psychology were judged the 
most valuable. 

A jury considered the following traits most desirable in the prospective counselor: 
sympathetic understanding of youth, emotional stability, approachability, broad 
scope of knowledge, interest, good judgment, and common sense (5). 

The battery of tests given to 788 graduate students is sufficiently indicative of suc- 
cess in graduate courses to warrant their continued use, not only as measure of general 
aptitude but also as indexes of extreme strength and weaknesses in the fields of 
English and mathematics (31). 

Student teachers are in favor of practical laboratory provisions to study case folders 
and records, individual contact with actual cases, as an orientation to guidance. 
Many thought that more than five clock hours should be devoted to this laboratory 
experience (43). 

For the most part, guidance courses in teachers colleges are textbook courses (73). 

Trends in teacher education emphasize the evaluative relationship as one of 
guidance in which the student formulates his goals, identifies his strengths and 
weaknesses in the light of these goals, and plans his next learning experiences accord- 
ingly (123). : 
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Higher education and college teaching—It is interesting to note that almost all 
these major criticisms have to do with the same topic—the need for better teaching. 
Examples are: the college teacher does not receive proper recognition for good teach- 
ing; college teaching ignores individual differences; many college teachers lack 
professional training (29). 

The master’s degree is an almost universal requirement for employment in junior 
colleges, except in certain special fields, with a tendency to move toward the Ph.D. 
as a requirement (58). 

The introduction of the junior college program into teachers colleges has resulted 
in increased enrolment, and does not affect adversely the quality of preservice educa- 
tion of teachers (133). 

The teaching traits desired in college professors by the 507 students in two 
colleges in order of the group means on a 0-10 scale were fairness, 9.19; mastery 
of subject, 9.0; interesting presentation, 8.95; well-organized material, 8.9; clearness 
of exposition, 8.8; interest in students, 8.3; helpfulness, 8.3; ability to direct dis- 
cussion, 8.05; sincerity, 8.04; and keenness of intellect, 7.85. The two lowest were 
accomplishment in research, 3.9; and reputation as a scholar, 3.22 (15). 

Lack of technic for cooperative work within staffs has been a limiting factor (47). 

Graduate work—Of the 194 responses from principals, superintendents, and teachers 
to an inquiry about the content of the work which teachers should take for the 
master’s degree, 178 urged some division among academic, professional, and cultural 
courses, with emphasis in the order named (3). 

Graduate work in individual education is more generally regarded as advanced 
professional training than as a broadening and deepening of scholarship (1). 

As the result of an evaluation study the Department of Education has adopted 
the following statement of aims for the master’s degree in education: (a) to broaden 
professional and intellectual outlook; (b) to provide specific vocational preparation 
(109). 

Teaching traits—The most valuable four items among ninety in securing and 
holding administrative and teaching jobs in a rural community, as judged by 126 
local superintendents, are (a) undergraduate training, (b) personal interest in educa- 
tion, (c) men for the superintendency, (d) membership in local educational group. 
The four most undesirable were (a) men using small quantities of alcoholic drinks 
at clubs or in private groups, (b) women using small quantities of alcoholic drinks 
at clubs or in priyate groups, (c) women smoking, (d) marriage during the school 
year (44), 

Forty-three percent of the characteristics named by adults in describing childhood 
teachers fell in the general category, “human qualities as a person.” Traits falling 
under “performance as a teacher, teaching” were emphasized more by children than 
by adults (79). 

A definite correlation between extent of extracurriculum participation in teachers 
college and subsequent teaching success was found (114). 

Ten traits most frequently found on charts or checklists for rating student teachers 
in 102 institutions were scholarship, appearance, use of English, cooperation, voice, 
lesson preparation, provision for individual differences, professional attitude, descrip- 
tion used, and questioning skill (135). 


In Conclusion 


If one were to act on best clues from carefully interpreted research of 
the last fifteen years to date, he would upgrade the selection of teachers on 
scholarship and personality as fast as possible; give them an improved, 
broad, functional, and somewhat professionalized general education; spe- 
cialize them for teaching by broad fields rather than by subjects; increase 
the amount of well-supervised practice teaching or add a year of super- 
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vised internship; and lengthen the period of training. He would be much 
concerned about their attitudes, their social and cultural information, and 
civic-social activities. 
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CHAPTER V 


Local Selection, Placement, and Administrative 
Relations 


CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 


General Trends 


Tus review of published literature covering the past three-year period 
revealed that there was a growing recognition of the importance of teacher 
placement and of follow-up work as an integral part of the teacher educa- 
tion program. Anderson (5) pointed out that the placement and orienta- 
tion of the graduate consolidates all previous work done for and by the 
individual. 

Research during the past three years has been confined primarily to the 
use of the questionnaire to survey practices and opinions. This chapter is 
confined to published research and to such pertinent published criticisms 
as will indicate trends or suggest new fields of study for those interested 
in research or in improving administrative procedures. The period covered 
was the beginning of a period of transition (30) during which we were 
passing from a stage where the chief concern of placement officers in many 
colleges and universities changed from that of trying to help graduates 
find positions, thereby stimulating larger enrolments, to that of helping 
alumni secure promotions, while also placing the inexperienced candidates. 
The emphasis shifted from that of helping the graduates find a position to 
one of helping the school district (39) find good teachers, while at the 
same time finding the right job for the right man (5). There was evidence 
(25, 41) of great expansion in service rendered to students on the campus 
and a growing interest in educational and guidance service after placement. 


Teacher Placement Practices and Policies 


Placement service was centered in bureaus located in colleges and uni- 
versities where teachers are educated, in state departments of education 
(15), in agencies established by state teachers associations, in commercial 
agencies (45), in certain states under the U. S. Employment Service (16), 
and thru the National Institutional Teacher Placement Association on an 
exchange basis. 

Frazier (15) indicated that 1196 institutions assisted graduates with 
varying degrees of effectiveness. He pointed out that this placement was 
confined to local areas. However, an examination of placement reports 
from colleges and universities of the United States indicated that this 
statement needs to be qualified to some extent (31). Normal training de- 
partments in high schools and junior colleges tended to be quite local in 
placing graduates, with teachers colleges and smaller private colleges 
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serving a state or section of the state. Larger universities frequently placed 
more graduates outside of the state than within, graduate students tending 
to go to more widespread areas than undergraduates. The Wartime Com- 
mission of the U. S. Office of Education (45) pointed out that the services 
of such agencies alone, in promoting the interstate flow of teachers, were 
seriously limited. 

In fifteen states the state department of education offered statewide 
placement service; in fifteen states the U. S. Employment Service con- 
ducted organized teacher placement; and in six states the state education 
association handled placement service (45). Most or all of the above oper- 
ated without charge to the candidate, or asked a small enrolment fee. 
Informal service was rendered by state departments of education in many 
other states. In several states supervisors or directors of vocational educa- 
tion took an active interest in teacher placement in their fields of interest. 
Frazier reported a survey of 8416 city teachers, which indicated that less 
than 1 percent were placed thru state department appointment bureaus. 
College bureaus and commercial agencies were most effective (15). 

More than eighty private commercial agencies were in operation on a 
local or regional basis (15), charging 5 percent or more of a year’s salary 
for placement. Allen (1) reported that one state teachers association saved 
the teachers of its state $40,000 a year. 

Opinions differed regarding the suitability of various placement services. 
State officials in state departments of education (15) did not agree. Place- 
ment officials in colleges and universities emphasized the necessity of their 
function (25, 41) as a part of continued teacher education. That such place- 
ment should be on a professional rather than a commercial basis (18) 
seemed to have considerable acceptance. The Wartime Commission of the 
U. S. Office of Education (45) suggested that national placement be 
handled thru the U. S. Employment Service. Goetch of the National Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement Association (16) furnished the only report 
of a national office to facilitate interstate and national placement. It was 
set up on an exchange basis, while reserving to the training institution re- 
sponsibility for endorsing candidates. The Wartime Commission (45) 
recommended that national placement be handled thru the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Institutional (15) and state department bureaus were often 
handicapped from lack of funds and facilities. Superintendents (31) sug- 
gested that the service could be improved by increasing staffs to permit 
prompter service and by reducing the number of interruptions when em- 
ployers visit institutions. 

Several reports (2, 10, 49) regarding the organization of teacher place- 
ment offices were made, with reports of great diversity of practices. In some 
larger universities and in some smaller private colleges a central office was 
maintained for all phases of placement including teaching, industry, busi- 
ness, and student employment. In most institutions, however, the teacher 
placement officer had no responsibility for placement in other areas. Occa- 
sionally faculty members carried a large share of responsibility for place- 
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ment of their own majors, but the trend was reported as definitely in the 
direction of coordinating all teacher placement thru one office. A small 
percentage of directors of teacher placement had no other responsibility 
(2), but the larger percentage also devoted time to such duties as teach- 
ing, personnel, and guidance (10), supervision of student teaching (espe- 
cially in teachers colleges), registrar responsibilities (private colleges 
chiefly), extension work, or work as head of a department or as dean. 
Academic status (2) was held by most of the directors, the majority being 
full professors, 69 percent having a master’s degree and 22 percent the 
doctor’s. 

Anderson reported slight trends in the direction of making registration 
for placement compulsory, and that the most common practice among pri- 
vate colleges and universities was to charge a small enrolment fee. Ander- 
son also reported a slightly increasing tendency toward continuous regis- 
tration after graduation. 

There was reported an increased amount of data assembled in the teacher 
placement office relative to teacher qualifications (2). Reports showed that 
credentials were assembled for graduates in practically all placement cen- 
ters for the use of prospective employers. The trend was definitely in the 
direction of presenting more data than formerly. The literature revealed 
considerable dissatisfaction with one phase of such records, namely, the 
recommendations written for the candidate by college professors, super- 
visors of student teaching, administrators, and others. 

Some bureaus used a rating scale (39) with provision for indicating 
rank on a two to seven point scale (48) for each item by letter or number, 
but the better practice seemed to be in the direction of descriptions of 
behavior checked on a scale without quantitative evaluation (39). Some 
bureaus or institutions used no scales but allowed for comments after each 
trait (48) or used only a letter of recommendation (39, 48). Others used 
both the scale and the running description of behavior or traits. Woellner 
reported a study of 102 charts from 54 universities, 42 teachers colleges, 
and 6 normal schools, upon which were listed 252 traits with only 10 traits 
appearing on more than 50 charts, 208 traits appearing on only 25 or fewer 
charts. The lack of uniformity is evident from the fact that the mean num- 
ber of items was 32. 

There was no agreement as to best practice (39, 48). The rating scale 
was reported as easy to tabulate and preferred by many prospective em- 
ployers, while the letter of recommendation gave information not found 
on the rating sheet. The rating scale was reported as subject to the fol- 
lowing variables: honesty, judgment, ability to observe on the part of the 
rater, and the ability and experience of the reader (39). Corey (12) 
pointed out that ratings ran too high and that raters did not know the 
candidates well enough to make meaningful statements, and hence gave 
the candidates a break. Some raters feared that the candidates might learn 
of the statements they had written. Huggett (20) reported that some super- 
intendents recommended teachers to get others to take them, that others 
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did not want to harm the teacher and feared friends and relatives of the 
candidates; hence higher ratings were given. 

Corey (12) reported that employers had more confidence in the state- 
ment of the director of the bureau than in the credentials, and Spindt (39) 
reported that such directors assisted employers in the elimination of can- 
didates. Campbell (9), Samuelson (37), and others reported low relia- 
bility correlation coefficients on items of rating scales. Samuelson sug- 
gested that such technics might be inadequate and that measurement 
required the appraisal of personality in a functional setting. Burns (8) 
suggested the use of anecdotal forms of evaluation of behavior in specific 
teaching situations. 

Fisher found that employer’s interest in recommendations depended on 
who did the writing, the form of presentation, and the significance of the 
information contained in the recommendation. The employers preferred 
recommendations written by the supervisor of practice teaching, the de- 
partment head, and the student adviser of the college; they had less interest 
in those written by the college president, dean, other faculty members, and 
by noneducators. Fisher also found that employers disagreed as to the 
form they preferred for evaluation of teaching (14). 

Upshall (46) asked each faculty member of the college to evaluate the 
teaching prospects of all students over a seven-year period, and to name 
one student for each fifteen in his class who, in his opinion, would be least 
desirable as a teacher of elementary-school children. He selected the 143 
such prospective teachers mentioned three or more times; these were found 
to be inferior to the typical student in scholarship, on college aptitude 
tests, and in student teaching. They secured positions about as well as the 
typical students, field ratings were lower than for the typical student, but 
the differences were not statistically significant. He judged that faculty 
members could select the prospective failing teacher with considerable 
reliability. 

In most institutions (10) the director of the teacher placement office 
assumed greater responsibility than formerly in the program of selection 
of candidates for teaching, in teacher education curriculum development, 
in guidance of students, and in the follow-up work after graduation. In 
many placement offices (6) research had also become an important con- 
tribution to teacher education. 

Rhodes (34) reported a ten-year survey of 1025 graduates of a teachers 
college to determine the extent to which the graduates became teachers or 
served in other occupations. By means of a questionnaire and records in 
the teacher placement office, he secured data for 846 persons and found 
that 91.31 percent of their elementary-school teacher candidates and 71.13 
percent of their secondary-school candidates had taught or were still teach- 
ing when the survey was conducted. 

Fisher (14) developed a questionnaire based on data usually furnished 
by institutional placement bureaus in Pennsylvania, and sent it to sixty- 
five county superintendents to determine the kind of information employ- 
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ers would like to have about prospective teachers. Twelve personal data 
items were listed as indispensable and nine as desirable by 50 percent 
or more of the employers. Superintendents also wanted references, prac- 
tice teaching marks, confidential statements, honors in high school and 
college, candidates’ statements, biographical sketches, and extracurriculum 
activities (5, 14). 


The Local Selection of Teachers—Practices and Policies 


The outstanding contribution to the field of selection of teachers was 
made by the Research Division of the National Education Association (30) 
in a survey of current practices in teacher selection and appointment. They 
reported that 83- percent of city superintendents exercise the function of 
selecting teachers, yet one superintendent in a hundred was not consulted 
in such selection. The tendency to require four years of preparation in- 
creased in ten years (1931-41) from 6 percent to 63 percent for ele- 
mentary teachers, from 51 percent to 91 percent for junior high-school 
teachers, and from 98 percent to 99 percent for senior high-school teachers. 

Of 1508 cities 65 percent required no experience for newly appointed 
teachers in the elementary schools, 59 percent for junior high schools, 
and 56 percent for senior high schools. 

Most of the cities placed an upper age limit of forty years on the ap- 
pointment of new teachers, 58 percent of the schools reporting did not 
appoint married teachers, and 80 percent of those not making such ap- 
pointments had broad rules against such a practice (30). Burke (7) found 
similar practices in New York State. 

In 1684 cities (30) 51 percent gave local residents preference in ap- 
pointments, while 13 percent accepted no local residents until after teach- 
ing experience in other systems. Burke (7) surveyed the practices in New 
York school districts and found that preference was given local teachers. 

Of the 1790 schools reporting, 88 percent secured names of candidates 
from institutional placement bureaus, 46 percent asked commercial agen- 
cies for candidates, and 11 percent found this latter source productive. 
Eighty-six percent used applications sent in voluntarily by candidates and 
24 percent found this source productive. Williams (47) reported that in- 
stitutional teacher placement officers know their candidates better than 
any other agency which is interested in placement. 

Fifty-five percent of 1795 cities covered in the NEA Research Division 
survey (30) observed the work of classroom applicants. Lynch (27) 
pointed out that less reliance should be placed on paper records or per- 
sonal interview, but more on observing the teacher in her natural teaching 
environment over a longer period of time. Burns (8) also emphasized the 
use of observation in preference to the rating scale. Smith (38) reported 
the practice of asking candidates to demonstrate teaching ability in the 
classroom. Forty-six percent of cities reporting in the NEA Research Divi- 


sion survey (30) required transcripts of credits and verified experience 
records of candidates. 
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The NEA Research Division (30) found that 86 percent of the cities 
reporting had applicants fill out application blanks. Lafferty (23) and 
Morgan (29) studied application forms used by employers and found 
a wide variation in methods used to get information thru forms. Huggett 
(20) reported that the application blank would reveal originality of ex- 
pression, English, style of writing, neatness, and accuracy of statements. 

Ninety-nine percent of the cities reporting to the NEA Research Divi- 
sion used the personal interview with prospective candidates for teaching 
positions. In 98 percent of these systems the interviewing was by the super- 
intendent of schools, 46 percent of the cities also included the principal, 
and 25 percent also reported participation by members of the board of 
education. Ninety-nine percent of cities reporting said interviews were 
needed to appraise the personality of the candidate, 92 percent to deter- 
mine philosophy and educational outlook, 74 percent to evaluate voice, 
71 percent to get information on education and experience (which might 
be secured with greater reliability from transcripts or credentials), and 69 
percent to learn of the candidate’s ambitions and plans for the future. Eight 
percent of cities conducted oral examinations (30). Huggett (20) reported 
that an interview should reveal something about dress, speech, vitality, 
imagination, pleasantness, emotional control, cooperativeness, originality, 
persistence, and versatility. Smith (38) reported the use of oral examina- 
tions and interviews by several members of the staff in teacher selection. 
Hauser (17) found that interviews were used to answer questions of candi- 
dates and to begin the process of inducting the new teacher. 

Only 4 percent of the 1795 cities reporting in the NEA Research Divi- 
sion survey (30) required prospective candidates for teaching positions 
to take written examinations. Thirty percent of these 81 cities prepared 
the examinations locally. Forty-seven percent of such examinations were 
prepared by outside agencies and 23 percent used a combination of home- 
made examinations and those prepared by an outside agency. 

Collins (11), Pelley (32), Ryans (36), Wood (50), and others empha- 
sized the value of the National Teachers’ Examination as a measure of one 
aspect of teaching ability. Stoddard (40) pointed out that examinations 
should raise the cultural standards of teachers but warned that much more 
is required in determining teaching ability and personality. Rowland (35) 
feared the examination would standardize courses in teacher education 
institutions. Smith (38) reported the use of written professional and sub- 
jectmatter examinations at Syracuse, including those locally prepared and 
standardized. 

There seemed to be an increase during the past ten years in the tendency 
to require prospective candidates to take physical examinations as shown 
by the reports of the NEA Research Division (30). This report indicated 
that 25 percent of cities which reported required teachers to submit to 
physical examinations as compared with 17 percent ten years ago. 

Thirty-four percent of the cities developed lists of eligible teacher candi- 
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dates. Such eligibility lists were often prepared by combining results of 
written examinations; classroom demonstrations; estimates of amount, kind, 
and quality of experience; education; and the interview. On 47 percent of 
the 540 established lists of candidates for appointment as teachers, the 
names were ranked in order of preference for appointment (30). Ander- 
son (3) reported using the unrated lists, with one list (list A) of outstand- 
ing candidates separate from the second list (list B). In only 9 percent 
(30) of the 540 cities using established lists were such lists permitted to 
be published. 

Lange (24) analyzed ninety-three letters of application written by pros- 
pective teachers in three education classes at the University of Wisconsin. 
Data sheets were available for only one class of forty-one students; all 
had equal access to instructions during the week allotted for writing. Let- 
ters were analyzed by three readers and ranked by superintendents on the 
basis of general appeal. The ninety-three applicants did not agree on what 
kind of information should be furnished but did agree that a data sheet 
was a helpful supplement to the letter. Students using data sheets gave 
greater space and more emphasis to special abilities and philosophies and 
less to personal data and educational history. The letters showed ignorance 
of acceptable forms of business correspondence, did not emphasize best 
selling points, and showed lack of awareness of their limitations in written 
communications. 

Burke (7) indicated that politics operated to influence the appointment 
of teachers in preference to merit in some New York school districts. John- 
son (22) reported that the merit plan, including all elements and factors 
which contribute to success, tended to drive out politics. 

The Research Division of the NEA (30) reported that 69 percent of 
1694 schools gave teachers within the system preference when promotions 
and opportunities appeared, but no standard procedure was followed in 


selecting those to be promoted, the informal and individual method pre- 
vailing. 


Administrative Relations and Teacher Induction 


In 82 percent of 1756 schools reporting to the NEA Research Division 
(30), specific help was given new teachers in finding living quarters; in 
71 percent conferences were held with new teachers soon after school 
opened; in 67 percent new teachers were provided with copies of rules and 
regulations of the school; in 47 percent new teachers were welcomed by 
a social function; and in 24 percent new teachers reported a few days 
earlier than others for special study and discussion. Tate (44) surveyed 
teacher opinion regarding difficulties of adjustment in new positions by 
sending questionnaires to elementary-school teachers in progressive, semi- 
progressive, and traditional Idaho schools, where the turnover had been 
31 percent. The teachers had a median professional training of 2.3 years 
and a median of forty-two quarter-hours of professional courses. Ninety 
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percent of the teachers had most difficulty with administrative routine such 
as attendance reports and special duties, especially in larger schools; 76 
percent had difficulty in understanding the philosophy and objectives, 
especially in progressive schools; 84 percent had difficulty with instruc- 
tional methods and objectives; and 55 percent had difficulty with the 
use of auxiliary instructional materials such as the library, laboratory, 
and community resources. 

Induction practices (44) were highly variable. Reports indicated that 
the following were most helpful in the order mentioned: general teachers 
meetings; consultation with older teachers; individual conferences with 
supervisor after a visit; new-teacher conferences prior to opening of the 
schools; teacher guides, manuals, and courses of study; preparation of 
plans and materials at the beginning of the year; and administrative and 
supervisory bulletins. Teachers reported that, at the time of election, in- 
formation on teaching assignment, housing and living conditions, attitudes 
toward conduct, and a discussion of philosophy would have been helpful, 
with information on tests, discipline, and administrative routine coming 
later. 

Symonds (42) and Tate (44) reported in both studies no great diffi- 
culty in adjustment to fellow teachers. Symonds found that personal prob- 
lems overshadowed all others, with family relationships, love life, feelings 
of inferiority and superiority, health, difficulties with teaching, financial 
problems, making social contacts, and difficulties with superiors coming 
in decreasing frequency in order named. 

Davis found that 133 teachers who resigned said they did so because of 
insufficient salary (13), insecurity of tenure, political influence (43), and 
no retirement insurance (40). 

Internships in off-campus schools and the use of cadet teachers or ap- 
prentice teachers to relieve teacher shortage, and to give more practical 
experience, seemed to be on the increase. Irwin (21) reported a study of 
six state teachers colleges and the University of Pennsylvania and found 
no common practices in institutions but a rich variety of community ex- 
periences. Messenger (28) found that intern teachers need guidance from 
the campus. 

Williams (47) reported that beginning teachers needed to be assisted 
over rough spots. Reports (33) showed no difficulties with administrators 
in a follow-up program and a growing tendency toward follow-up prac- 
tices thru teacher placement offices. Peterson in a survey of forty-seven 
teachers colleges located in twenty-four states reported a great variety 
of follow-up procedures, but personal visits to graduates and conferences 
with superiors were the most frequent technics. Conferences at the col- 
leges to help graduates, letters to graduates, extension courses, and place- 
ment service to alumni were used in five or more colleges studied. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Local Residents and Married Women as Teachers 


DENNIS H. COOKE, W. G. KNOX, and R. H. LIBBY 


Tae PROBLEMS of local residents and married women as teachers were 
reviewed previously by Cooke and Simms (9). They included forty reports 
for the years 1937-39, inclusive. Few of the reports in these years and 
since showed any scientific treatment of the problems in these fields. Many 
of the forty reports reviewed in this chapter consist primarily of opinions 
of the authors but they serve to bring out the issues and problems on which 
research is desirable. 


Controversial Issues Regarding Local Teachers 


An editorial (2) pointed out that opinion is divided on the question of 
local teachers, as shown by the following arguments: (a) A teacher should 
live in the community where she teaches so that she may be able to take 
part in the activities of the community in an economic, civic, and social 
sense. (b) The teacher must know the community well before she can teach 
her pupils satisfactorily. (c) Some teachers feel that they discharge their 
full professional and local duties when they teach effectively, and that 
the question of residence should not enter. (d) No city or town can build 
a wall around itself and live long; therefore, no board of education can 
employ only local teachers and expect its schools to live long. 

Snyder (37) argued against the employment of local residents as teach- 
ers when he said they are employed because they can live at home on rela- 
tively low salaries. He also pointed out that the home-talent teacher is 
likely to resent her status, to sense current opinions too sensitively, and 
to react to adverse criticism too seriously. 

In a study of inbreeding in institutions of higher learning, Roberts (34) 
found that noninbred faculty members tend to be better qualified than the 
inbred ones, taking the number of degrees held as an index. Inbreeding in 
institutions of higher learning, according to Roberts, is caused to some 
extent by “the fact that many graduates serve as teaching fellows in gradu- 
ate institutions during the time they spend earning” their degrees. 


Current Trends in Employment of Local Residents as Teachers 


Iu 51 percent of 1684 cities preference is given to local residents. In 
only 28 percent of these cities residence is not a factor one way or another 
im selecting teachers. In 2 percent of the cities nonresidents are not em- 
ployed at all. In 1 percent preference is given to out-of-town residents; in 
13 percent no local applicants are appointed until they have gained ex- 
perience elsewhere; in 3 percent only local applicants are appointed; 
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and in 2 percent of the cities a limit is placed on the number of local resi- 
dents appointed. Local teachers are favored to a much larger degree in 
large cities than in small cities and communities (23). 

A survey of the schools in Newark, New Jersey (31), showed that 
methods of recruiting elementary teachers close the door to teachers from 
other communities. A survey of Montgomery County, Ohio (17), revealed 
that 23 percent of the teachers had all their education and teaching ex- 
perience locally. Investigation by questionnaire of 324 school districts in 
Ohio (29) revealed that four teachers were asked to resign. One of these 
teachers was dropped in order to appoint a home-town teacher. 

Snyder (37) reported that nonlocal teaching candidates are discrimi- 
nated against in two-thirds of the cities, that state legislation has in some 
instances lent itself to increased inbreeding, that 48 percent of the teachers 
studied are local residents, that the proportion of local teachers is 
higher in larger communities than in smaller ones, that it is larger in ele- 
mentary than in high schools, larger in low-turnover cities than in high- 
turnover cities, and larger in nontenure than in tenure states. He showed 
that localism is more evident among women than men teachers, that local 
teachers tend to be either the youngest or the oldest teachers, and that local 
teachers have a median experience of 17.0 years whereas nonlocal teach- 
ers have a median experience of 14.5 years. 

A study by Eliassen and Anderson (11) showed a trend toward lifting 
restrictions against employing teachers from other localities and other 
states. Roberts (34) found that 33 percent of the teachers and adminis- 
trative officers in institutions of higher learning are inbred. In the institu- 
tions granting the doctor’s degree, 41 percent of the faculty members are 
inbred; in those institutions granting the master’s degree as the highest 
degree 29 percent of the faculty are inbred; while in those institutions 
granting only the bachelor’s degree 22 percent of the faculty are inbred. 
Thirty-three percent of the men and 31 percent of the women faculty mem- 
bers are inbred. In institutions for men 40 percent of the faculty are in- 
bred, and in institutions for women only 15 percent are inbred. There 
is a larger percentage of inbreeding among medical faculties than among 
the faculties in other types of educational institutions. The amount of 
inbreeding in institutions of higher learning decreased slightly from 1931 
to 1941. In the opinion of college and university presidents inbreeding 
will continue to decrease. 


Need for Suspending Residence Requirements 


A policy of closing school doors to teachers from other communities 
is short-sighted and “not designed to promote the welfare of the children 
or taxpayers” (31). Practically all recent surveys of city-school systems 
have warned against the employment of too high a proportion of local 
teachers (37). Archer and Peik (4) recommended that due to the national 
emergency all “residence requirements should be suspended” in the em- 
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ployment of teachers. They urged a free flow of teachers across state 
lines to help relieve the shortage of teachers in local communities. Frazier 
(12) recommended a change of policy regarding the employment of com- 
petent out-of-state teachers as a means of increasing the supply of avail- 
able teachers, without appreciably lowering standards. 


Controversial Issues Regarding Married Women Teachers 


Many issues have been raised concerning the employment of married 
women as teachers. For example, Bolmeir (7) said that the reasons for 
disqualifying married women as teachers have never been explained satis- 
factorily; therefore, we should remove all artificial barriers which turn 
aside good teaching talent. Frazier (12) said that the restrictions against 
married women teachers in many places have no bearing on their com- 
petency. Riley (33) presented the argument that since men are not dis- 
criminated against in the teaching world because of marriage, neither 
should there be discrimination against women teachers who wish to marry. 
Saylor (35) stated that most boards of education encourage men teachers 
to marry. Some boards pay them a bonus after marriage. Most superin- 
tendents are of the opinion, he said, that marriage does not make a man 
or woman a poorer or better teacher. Shallcross (36) contended that rules 
prohibiting employment of married women teachers do not consider the 
individual efficiency of the women. Much of the opposition to married 
women working seems to be based largely on traditional attitudes and be- 
liefs rather than on exact knowledge and facts. Riley (33) is convinced 
that we should not set before the young and impressionable the pattern of 
so many women who thru necessity or choice have failed to assume the 
responsibility of marriage and parenthood in life. 

At least two writers have raised the economic issue. Betts (5) stated that 
discrimination because of the economic issue is unfair since the “same 
schools which eject teachers who marry are the ones that hire (single) 
daughters of wealthy or well-to-do families.” Bolmeir (7) maintained that 
it is unfair to employ married women teachers at lower salaries and to 
force them to give up teaching positions for which they spent much time 
and money in preparation. Inferior single women often are appointed to 
teaching positions because the single women need the positions more than 
married women. Such action, he said, indicates that some people believe 
the schools are charitable institutions which care for needy teachers. 

Several studies reported preferences for single or married women teach- 
ers. Cooke and McKee (8) showed that eighth- and twelfth-grade pupils 
definitely prefer married women teachers when unaware that they were 
expressing a preference. Out of sixty-four group choices, married women 
teachers were preferred thirty-one times and single women teachers eleven 
times. No preference for either group was shown in twenty-two of the 
choices. A majority of comments by superintendents indicated that they 
favor the retention of women teachers who marry. Two of the typical com- 
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ments are as follows: (a) “Prejudice against married women is slowly 
fading away. No excuse for it in the first place, due to pressure from with- 
out.” (b) “No justification for present board policy. A good teacher is good 
regardless of marital status” (18). Twenty-two percent of five hundred 
superintendents and 44 percent of one hundred board members approve 
marriage as a cause for dismissal of women teachers. Seventy-eight percent 
of the superintendents and 56 percent of the board members are of the 
opinion that dismissal solely for marriage is unfair and unjustifiable (22). 

Teaching as a career for women has been discussed by three writers. 
Betts (5) stated that teaching is not a lifetime career that all women would 
choose. Riley (33) believes that discriminatory practices concerning a 
career such as teaching constitute a serious barrier to that career. Saylor 
(35) pointed out that the most capable women marry, and the less able 
ones are left to a career in the classroom thru no choice of their own. 

Two writers have discussed marriage as related to the mental health 
of teachers. Bolmeir (7) is of the opinion that coercive measures designed 
to prevent marriages can be injurious to the mental health of teachers. 
Saylor (35) maintained that marriage is physiologically, psychologically, 
and socially basic to a normal life. He pointed out that to condemn women 
teachers to a life of celibacy is ethically unsound and not conducive to the 
best mental, emotional, and physical health. 

To answer the question, “Why do married women work?” Riley (33) 
pointed out that, according to a survey by the Woman’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, the majority of women who work do so out 
of necessity. Shallcross (36) stated that educated women demand a 
disciplined, occupational outlook and outlet more frequently than do 
those less well educated. She inferred that the married woman teacher is 
relatively well educated, and for this reason she seeks employment. 

Several writers have discussed the married women teachers’ home 
life. Shallcross (36) pointed out that women who work adjust themselves 
well to married life; that a woman’s work does not seriously interfere 
with her home life; and that business and professional women are found 
in divorce courts less frequently than women of leisure. Betts (5) stated 
that, according to information provided by medical men and women, a 
widespread range of pursuits outside the home benefit mothers and chil- 
dren alike. Bolmeir (7) contended that it is not the function of the 
school to keep the married women in the home. 

McEachern (16) said that teachers who marry during the school year 
become undesirable teachers and should no longer be employed. To refute 
this type of argument Betts (5) stated that married women teachers are 
more stable emotionally, they are more capable of understanding boys 
and girls in their adolescent period, and they are better workers. Frazier 
(12) does not believe that marriage lessens the competency of a teacher. 
Riley (33) concluded that marriage contributes in a positive way to teach- 
ing success in emotional and mental maturity and in the stability of women 
teachers. Marriage also weeds out, she says, the teachers who do not par- 
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ticularly care for their work, leaving a select group of married women 
who continue to teach. Saylor (35) is of the opinion that teachers learn 
much about children—their growth and development—thru bearing and 
rearing a family of their own. Wise (39) concluded that the successful 
teacher will do just as well, but no better perhaps, after marriage than 
she did before marriage. 

Several writers have discussed married women teachers as related to 
the standards of the teaching profession. Betts (5), for example, ad- 
vanced the idea that those married women who continue to teach probably 
look upon teaching as a lifetime career. For this reason they are likely to 
continue their training and study. Lee (15) is of the opinion that standards 
of teacher certification are not lowered by employing married women al- 
ready certified. Vallance (38) pointed out that, since married women are 


not generally desired as teachers, they do not hold themselves ready to 
be employed. 


Married Women Teachers versus Single Women Teachers 


Riley (33) said many studies have shown that married women teachers 
tend to lead the single women teachers in quality of work. Shallcross (36) 
believes that married women teachers are better equipped than single 
women teachers for giving instruction in the care of children, management 
of the home, marketing for the home, physiology and sex matters. Wise 
(39) is of the opinion that such a statement as “Married women make 
better teachers than single women” is too broad to have any meaning 
at all. The Committee on Equal Opportunity of the National Education 
Association (18) concluded that evidence has failed to show any degree 
of superiority in ability between the married women and the single women 
teachers. 


The Courts and the Married Woman Teacher 


A review of statutes affecting married women teachers revealed that 
only three states (Kentucky, North Carolina, and West Virginia) and the 
District of Columbia have statutory prohibitions against the dismissal 
of teachers because of marital status (18). In 1931 tenure legislation in 
nine states protected teachers from dismissal upon marriage. By 1939 such 
tenure bills had been enacted in thirteen states. A more recent report (26) 
showed that thirty-three states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii have 
some kind of tenure protection, either under tenure laws or continuing 
contracts, for married women teachers. Not all of these tenure provisions 
are statewide in their application. Some are local bills. Except in those 
local situations, however, where marriage is given in the law as a cause 
for dismissal, these tenure provisions tend more and more to protect 
married women teachers against discrimination. 

Courts in at least sixteen states and the District of Columbia have de- 
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cided that “dismissal of teachers because of marriage is capricious and 
unjust and therefore invalid. These decisions have been based largely on 
interpretations of teacher tenure laws. Attorney generals’ rulings or state 
administrative orders in three other states have decided against dis- 
missal of teachers who marry. Altho all these court decisions and rulings 
have not resulted in statewide observance of the opinions rendered, there 
has been some progress toward protection of married women teachers in 
nearly half of the states” (18). 

According to a court decision in Indiana (10), married women teachers 
are entitled to the same salary as single women teachers if they have the 
same qualifications and are doing the same kind of work; classification 
of teachers for salary schedules must be reasonable and based on a reason- 
able relation to the work assigned; a marriage clause in a teacher’s con- 
tract is unlawful and arbitrary, and has no reasonable relation to the 
work assigned. 

In two Tennessee courts (19, 21) it was held that bylaws or rules of 
schoolboards concerning marriage do not take precedence over civil 
service or tenure laws. Hodgdon (14) showed that a majority of the court 
upheld the action of a board in dismissing married women teachers. A 
dissenting opinion, however, held that the tenure law took precedence 
over the bylaws of the board. A Wisconsin court (19) held that the school- 
board could not dismiss teachers on tenure solely on account of marriage, 
since marriage was not given in the tenure law as cause for dismissal. 
In New Jersey (21) married women teachers were not allowed to obtain 
tenure. The board of education asked them to resign each year, and then 
they were reemployed. The court held that resignation of probationary 
teachers before the end of their probationary period precluded permanent 
status despite continued employment. In Massachusetts (20) it was held 
that (a) a school committee may dismiss a woman teacher on tenure for 
no reason other than marriage; (b) that marriage constitutes “good 
cause” under the tenure law; (c) that evidence of no financial need 
serves to substantiate cause for dismissal; and (d) that such dismissal 
is nondiscriminatory. 

The following provision was reported in twenty-nine teachers’ contracts 
in Nebraska: “Any woman teacher who marries during the term of her 
contract shall thereby terminate the said contract.” Such a provision was 
reported as both unethical and illegal (28). In Detroit the court issued 
a restraining order to a schoolboard against dismissing a group of married 
women teachers (3). 





Current Trends in the Employment of Married Women Teachers 


Investigation by questionnaire of 324 school districts in Ohio (29) 
revealed: (a) Of 214 teachers asked to resign, more than 1 out of 3 were 
asked to resign because of rules against married women teachers. (b) 
Of 279 teachers who were dropped, not reelected, 108 were dropped 
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because of antimarriage rules. (c) A majority of all classes of districts 
in this report have rules against marriage of women teachers. (d) Preva- 
lence of such rules is particularly noticeable in cities and exempted 
villages. 

According to Frazier (12) married women are employed as new teach- 
ers in less than one-fifth of the cities with populations ranging from 30,000 
to 100,000. Such discrimination drastically decreased the number of mar- 
ried women teachers during and following the economic depression. A 
recent research report on 1722 cities (26) showed the following: (a) 
Women teachers who marry while in service are subject to dismissal in 
most city-school systems, unless the teachers are protected by tenure. (b) 
In 28 percent of the cities the employment of a woman teacher who mar- 
ries is terminated at once. (c) In 33 percent the midyear bride may con- 
tinue teaching only until the end of the school year. (d) In 30 percent 
marriage does not affect the employment status of women teachers. In 
62 percent of the Middle Atlantic cities, 60 percent of the Southern cities, 
12 percent of the New England cities, 8 percent of the Middle States cities, 
and 3 percent of the Northwest cities teachers who marry while in service 
are retained. 

Another research report (25) concerning the eligibility of married 
women for appointment as new teachers indicated that (a) married women 
teachers are discriminated against in the great majority of the city-school 
systems of the United States; (b) only 93 out of 1782 cities reported that 
marriage is no handicap to women teachers seeking new jobs; (c) only 
43 percent of the Southern cities, 30 percent of the Southwest cities, and 
less than 5 percent of the cities of New England, the Middle States, and the 
Northwest will employ married women as teachers; (d) married women 
are not eligible for appointment as new teachers n 58 percent of the 
cities, they are rarely eligible in 29 percent, and actually eligible in only 
13 percent of the cities; and (e) only 5 percent of the cities do not give 
preference to single women. A comparison of the data given in the two 
research reports (24, 25) shows that boards of education are more likely 
to retain women teachers who marry while in service than they are to 
employ married women as new teachers. 

The survey staff of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Survey (32) made the 
following conclusions and recommendations: (a) that restrictive policies 
concerning married women teachers constitute “a contradiction of the 
merit principle; (b) that since tenure now protects those who marry 
while in service, there is no justification for further discrimination against 
married women applicants; (c) that teachers should be obtained on the 
basis of merit regardless of marital status; (d) that employment and pro- 
motion should not be restricted because of marriage”; and (e) that there 
should be no inviolable rule preventing the recommendation of outstand- 
ing married women teachers. 

The Committee on Equal Opportunity of the National Education As- 
sociation (18) reported that in local school administration, when state 
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law does not prevent, there are widespread discriminations against mar- 
ried women. 

A survey of Montgomery County, Ohio, revealed that only 6 percent of 
the teachers were married women (17). The Research Division of the 
National Education Association (27) estimated that approximately 20 
percent of the elementary teachers, 10 percent of the junior high-school 
teachers, and between 5 and 10 percent of the senior high-school teachers 
are married women. Snyder (37) reported that approximately twice as 
many nonlocal as local women teachers are married. 

Eliassen and Anderson (11) are convinced that there is a trend toward 
lifting the ban on married women teachers. Hickerson (13) reported a 
serious scarcity of teachers in Ohio, especially in the one-room rural 
schools. As a result of this shortage between 800 and 1000 married women 
who were former teachers have now reentered the profession. The shortage 
of teachers, due to the war, has caused many boards to employ married 
women teachers as an emergency measure (25). According to this report, 
there is now a good opportunity for married women teachers to show their 
faithfulness to their teaching duties and possibly to educate the public 
and the schoolboards “to the professional soundness of the non-discrimina- 
tory policy.” 


Need for Lifting Ban on Married Women Teachers 


Archer and Peik (4) are of the opinion that all restrictions against 
married women teachers should be removed at least for the emergency 
period. Approximately one-fourth of the teachers normally employed have 
been called into industry. As a partial solution to this problem, it has 
been suggested that we “recruit and finance” the “cedar chest” teachers 
who have married and put their diplomas away in moth balls and who 
doubtless would need refresher training (1). Lee (15) stated that, due to 
the emergency, industry and business are taking many teachers, and that 
the schoolboards are slow to see that married women teachers could be a 
great help in the present school emergency. 

Prall (30) pointed out that, due to the teacher shortage brought on by 
the war emergency, it will be necessary that we recall many former teach- 
ers, especially married women. He believes that satisfactory programs 
should be devised for the advanced preparation of such persons to resume 
their duties as teachers. Bolmeir (6) stated that elimination of restrictions 
against married women teachers will help keep standards up to par during 
the present emergency. He urged that the selection of teachers be made on 
the basis of ability to teach, regardless of marital status. Frazier (12) 
believes that a change in policy with respect to the reemployment of 
married women teachers whose preparation is fairly recent would increase 
the supply of available teachers with no appreciable lowering of standards. 

Bolmeir (7) is of the opinion that declaring married women ineligible 
to teach deprives the schools of a potential source of capable teachers. 
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Saylor (35) pointed out that by discriminating against married women, 
society loses the services of many of its best teachers when they are ap- 
proaching, or have just attained, maximum professional skill. Eliassen and 
Anderson (11) believe that restrictions against married women teachers 
should be lifted and teachers employed on the basis of merit. Betts (5) 


is 


of the opinion that if a superintendent is left free to choose the best 


teacher he can obtain, irrespective of sex, need, or marital status, the 
nation’s children will profit. 
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CHAPTER VII 


In-Service Education of Teachers 


CECIL H. ALLEN 
Current Trends 


Tre PROBLEM OF THE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION of classroom teachers and 
administrators in our American schools continues to be one of vital con- 
cern. A review of activities reported shows that considerable effort is being 
made along this line both in rural and urban areas. While some newer 
technics are being introduced, many of the older plans are still employed 
with varying modifications and changing emphasis in points of view. 

Caswell (9) reviewed the traditional patterns of in-service education 
and pointed out some of the forward-looking changes. He included such 
items as (a) a more democratic program including the entire educational 
staff; (b) more careful consideration for individual problems arising 
out of actual situations; (c) more concern for teachers’ general as well 
as professional education; (d) closer coordination between pre-service 
and in-service education experiences; (e) more recognition of in-service 
training as a part of the teacher’s regular educational school program. 

The Wartime Commission of the U. S. Office of Education (54) sub- 
mitted an outline of valuable suggestions for refresher courses for per- 
sons being recalled into the teaching profession during the present 
emergency. The list covered activities to be initiated by the school systems 
themselves as well as those to be sponsored by teacher-training institutions 
both thru campus and off-campus services. 

Bigelow (5) included the workshop as one of the important trends of 
in-service development. Harvey (24) stated that according to the opinions 
of writers as well as actual practices, definite trends were developing 
toward more internship teaching as a means of professional improvement 
of teachers while in service. Elsbree (19) pointed out that the one-time 
popular teachers’ institutes and the traditional summer school programs 
were being supplemented and even replaced by refresher courses, work- 
shops, informal conferences, discussion groups, and other creations de- 
signed to assist teachers in their modern-day classroom tasks. 


Bases for Evaluation 


A number of efforts have been made to set up effective standards for 
evaluating programs of in-service training. Armstrong and Cushman (2) 
outlined three key principles of learning which were regarded essential 
for teachers in service as well as for pupils: (a) Learning takes place 
best when it begins with matters of real interest and concern to the learn- 
ers. (b) The significance and rate of learning of an individual are likely 
to increase as the area of his concern is extended. (c) Continued effective 
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learning is dependent upon the development of the particular interests 
and potentialities of each individual. 

A comprehensive study of the basic principles underlying the problem 
of in-service education of teachers was made by a special committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The ques- 
tionnaire method of study was employed and the findings limited to sec- 
ondary schools of the Association were based on 247 usable replies. 
Weber (56), chairman of the committee, in selecting criteria for evaluating 
the technics reported, outlined five fundamental assumptions of the needs 
of in-service education upon which its criteria should be based: (a) to 
create an environment which will be conducive to the maximum growth of 
teachers; (b) to afford maximum opportunity for engendering biological 
vigor of teachers; (c) to encourage democratic cooperation of all con- 
cerned with the educative process; (d) to engender effective methods of 
problem solving; (e) to provide maximum opportunity for creative 
thinking. A total of seventy-seven criteria was proposed. 

Weber (57) in a later summary listed the 102 technics reported which 
he found to be most promising as shown by approved mathematical 
evaluation. They were distributed under the three following heads: (a) for 
improving staff instruction (thirty-eight); (b) for improving staff rela- 
tions (forty-five); (c) for improving community relations (nineteen). 
Also, twenty-five of the least promising technics were included. Further 
reports are planned by the committee for the near future. 





Cooperative Programs at Work 


The promotion of in-service education of teachers is being carried 
on rather extensively in various cooperative plans of work and study pro- 
grams. In many places, for instance, the workshop with some revisions has 
continued to serve as an effective organization in stimulating professional 
study and growth and in providing opportunity for developing and evalu- 
ating proposed curriculum activities. The Twenty-First Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association (38) contains the most up-to-date and exhaustive summary 
available of cooperative in-service programs for teachers. 





Individual School Programs 


Many school systems thru cooperative service of the administrative and 
teaching personnel have initiated and carried on their own in-service 
programs. McClure (32) and Cushman (12) pointed out the responsi- 
bilities of the school principals in promoting such programs among their 
own teachers. Harnly (22) set up similar responsibilities for staff leaders 
and listed ten basic technics of procedure which he found to be valuable. 
Hulse and Hurlburt (28) described a successful workshop program 
which was planned and carried out during the summer of 1941 by the 
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Peru School faculty but which was conducted at Cornell University. 
Pritzkau (40) reported a somewhat similar cooperative plan in which 
the seven weeks’ summer school or workshop at Cheyenne was affiliated 
with the University of Wyoming workshop. Benefits derived were clearly 
summarized. 

Welch and others (60) reviewed a number of professional. activities 
sponsored at Ithaca, New York, by different groups of faculty members 
teaching in elementary, junior and senior high schools. Browne (6) ex- 
plained the organization and activities of the so-called after-school work- 
shop promoted by the principal and teachers of the Anthony Bowen School, 
Washington, D. C. Since the main interest centered around the arts and 
crafts the work was supervised by the art department. In addition to the 
regular after-school hours, considerable time was spent in “home-work” 
assignments. The program not only furnished wholesome activity for the 
teachers but also contributed materially to improved teaching in the class- 
room. Dakin (13), Gilliam (20), Hardy (21), Snavely and Johnson (48), 
and Wiecking (61) also reported interesting and constructive cooperative 
in-service programs conducted thru individual school staff personnels. 


Town and City Organizations 


Unified programs of in-service education have been sponsored in a num- 
ber of school systems of the larger towns and cities. Wiles (62) reported 
the schools of Brockton, Massachusetts, thru faculty committee organiza- 
tions promoted studies in the fields of arithmetic, health, science, English, 
and social studies. Results showed enriched quality of teaching in the 
classroom. Anderson (1) outlined the operation of a workshop conducted 
in the school system of Evanston. It consisted of alternating weekly activity 
programs and curriculum study sessions. 

Barbour (3) described the organization and activities of an independent 
summer workshop promoted in the San Diego school syst 2m. It was charac- 
terized by a carefully planned program of curriculum development and 
directed by an efficient steering committee. Replogle (42) outlined a quite 
similar program carried on thruout the school year in the Wilmette system. 
The plan included group discussions (eighteen problems listed), shop 
and laboratory exercises, and observation trips and excursions. Eight 
additional reports of cooperative in-service activities included cities of 
Fresno, California; Santa Monica, California; Wilmington, Delaware; 
Elmhurst, Illinois; Grand Island, Nebraska; Trenton, New Jersey; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Houston, Texas; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Basler (4) gave an account of a curriculum workshop promoted by the 
teachers of the Tacoma, Washington, Public Schools and completed in 
the summer workshop of the University of Washington. The elementary 
teachers of the Salem, Oregon, Public Schools, according to Snyder (49), 
engaged in a number of field trips for the purpose of improving their in- 
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struction in the social studies. According to a review of the annual report 
of the assistant superintendent of schools in New York City (18), the 
teachers of that system carried on an extensive program of interclass and 
interschool visitations with many recognized benefits. 

Swain (52) described a varied program of activities sponsored for two 
years by one division of the Denver city teachers. The group represented 
about one hundred members, including five elementary-school principals. 
Among the activities listed were study groups, conferences, workshop proj- 
ects, and lectures by educational experts. An appraisal of the program 
suggested derived benefits as well as suggestions for future activities. 


County and Regional Plans 


Tierney and Grindstaff (53) described a two weeks’ workshop conducted 
in 1940 and 1941 for the teachers of Modoc County, California. Its prin- 
cipal activity was making community and curriculum surveys. Roberts 
and Blair (43) reported a five weeks’ workshop project for Allegany 
County teachers with special emphasis given to the study of child nutri- 
tion. A total of sixty-six urban and rural teachers participated. It was 
climaxed with an “achievement day,” including exhibits. 

Wofford (63) summarized the in-service program sponsored for a num- 
ber of years for the rural teachers in the Third Supervisory District of 
Erie County, New York. It comprised an active organization of five clubs 
of approximately ten teachers each with group leaders elected annually. 
Results were shown in the superior quality of teaching found in this dis- 
trict. Darlington (14) also gave an account of a wide-awake program of 
in-service education for the rural teachers in two Nebraska counties. County 
superintendents in nine other counties have begun the work. The publica- 
tion, A Teacher's Handbook for Self-Appraisal of a Rural Teacher, by 
M. W. Darlington, was used as a basis for discussions and activities. 

Hite (26) reviewed a five-year program (1935-40) conducted in Colle- 
ton County, South Carolina. It was promoted thru the efforts of a county 
supervisor and it included a variety of individual and group projects. 
Collins (10) reported a successful project carried on in five counties in 
southeast Missouri for the purpose of promoting the unit plan of teach- 
ing. College credit of 2.5 semester hours was allowed for those meeting 
specified requirements. Mitchel (36) gave an excellent illustration of 
a real cooperative in-service program in the Fayette County, Alabama, “no 
cost, no credit workshop” under the leadership of Mrs. Mary Landers 
Adams, county supervisor. The report covered the criteria used for select- 
ing the activities, the daily scheduled plan of work, the projects developed, 
and the list of outside contributors to the program. 

Saylor (44) explained the statewide plan followed in Virginia and listed 
three essential characteristics of a good in-service program: capable leader- 
ship, support of the state department of education, and consideration of 
problems vital to teachers. Harris (23) gave a full account of the pro- 
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visions for in-service training of Negro teachers in North Carolina and 
summarized the objective gains in academic and professional growth over 
a period of years. The facilities offered by the state included extension 
courses, summer schools, and graduate work. 


College In-Service Education Leadership 


Many colleges have assumed progressive leadership in providing in- 
service education of teachers both in resident and field activities. Cantrell 
and others (8) gave a rather complete report of a so-called experience 
curriculum conducted for several summers at Emory University. Ebey 
(17) made a similar survey of the first curriculum workshop held in 
Arizona at the Tempe State Teachers College. Thirty-four members were 
enrolled, and the activities carried on were under the direction of expert 
leadership. The results were evaluated by means of a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to each member at the close of the session. Responses showed most 
favorable comparisons of gains realized over previous summer school 
experiences. 

Miller (35) reported a follow-up program sponsored by the faculty of 
East Oregon College of Education for young teachers in the field (less 
than two years of experience). Faculty members visited and held confer- 
ences with a total of forty-seven teachers, representing six counties. North- 
way (39) outlined a progam of consultative service made possible by the 
State Normal School, Geneseo, New York, for teachers located within 
reasonable proximity of that institution. Caldwell (7), Moon and Skipper 
(37), and Ragan (41), also cited specific cases of colleges taking the 
leadership in in-service programs. 


Special Devices and Technics 


Many special educational devices and technics for improving in-service 
education have been tried out or recommended. Jackman (29) listed 
thirty-five such devices which were employed with satisfactory results 
in one large school system. Johnson (30) advocated strongly the use of well- 
planned interclassroom visitations. Darlington and Skudler (15) produced 
a comprehensive in-service guidebook for elementary teachers to be used 
in checking the qualities and achievements of the teacher as well as those 
of the school. 

Stoops (51) concluded from a survey of fifty-six large city systems that 
positive motivating technics were much more effective than negative ones 
in developing in-service growth of teachers. He listed professional recog- 
nition or advancement and monetary rewards as the two classes of in- 
centives most commonly used. Shannon (45) evaluated the principal edu- 
cational devices for improving teachers in service by summarizing thirty- 
eight well-reported surveys on the subject. His master list consisted of 
the following ten items given in order of frequency occurring with sub- 
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divisions omitted: (a) visitations, conferences, criticisms; (b) teachers 
meetings; (c) demonstration teaching; (d) individual and group re- 
search; (e) administrative provisions; (f) directed professional readings; 
(g) directing work of teachers; (h) supervision by self and by fellow 
teachers; (i) out-of-school agencies; (j) letters and bulletins. 

Mathewson (33) reproduced from his doctoral dissertation fifty-four 
needs of secondary-school science teachers and listed thirty-four ranking 
solutions or in-service education devices for meeting their needs. Wood (64) 
included two major elements for promoting the cultural growth of teach- 
ers: (a) a guidance program which moves constantly toward self- 
guidance; (b) a systematic use of “the sense accomplishment” as a stimu- 
lus for continuing growth. The “Cumulative Service Record” (graphically 
illustrated) was strongly recommended as a device for securing as nearly 
as possible objective evaluations. 

Weber and Garfield (58) reported a questionnaire study of evaluations 
based on replies from 141 teachers in forty-seven small high schools in 
Illinois. The most promising technics for improvement included (a) the 
use of good professional libraries; (b) committee studies and reports on 
educational readings; (c) surveys of pupil problems and needs. 


Some Significant Generalizations 


Shibler (46) concluded that the cooperative workshop properly con- 
ducted thru expert leadership was the most effective way of providing for 


in-service growth of teachers. Weber (55) stated that too many of the in- 
service programs have been divorced from the teacher’s daily classroom 
needs. The schools themselves should take the initiative in formulating 
philosophies of work and setting up problems of study and experimenta- 
tion. College staffs should assist rather than dominate. 

Weersing (59) contended that effective curriculum development must 
not represent a “special service department” but rather a continuous and 
normal activity for all teachers concerned in connection with their daily 
classroom work. 

Henderson (25) concluded that curriculum revision programs serve in 
an excellent way to facilitate the in-service training of teachers and sug- 
gested seven specific benefits. 

Hollis (27) stressed the need of continued in-service growth of college 
teachers. He cited the tendency for professors with advanced degrees to 
become “rusty” and fail to prepare for vital teaching in their own chosen 
fields. 

Speight (50) insisted that four essential areas of in-service growth must 
be realized by teachers who would be happy and efficient: (a) understand- 
ing of individual pupils; (b) appreciation of the purposes and methods 
of colleagues; (c) contact with the community being served; (d) finding 
an enriched life for self. 

Sifert (47) pointed out the overemphasis of in-service education . for 
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classroom teachers to the neglect of high-school principals along the same 
line. A questionnaire study of 248 replies showed that principals perform 
over half of sixty-six common administrative functions without either 
training or experience. 

Cooper (11), in voicing some of the convictions of the teachers them- 
selves, gave the following generalizations: (a) Courses designed for in- 
service growth should be planned and taught by those who thoroly under- 
stand the teachers’ needs. (b) Plans for in-service improvement should 
include general development as well as restricted course activities. 

As summarized by the editor of the Michigan Education Journal (34), 
an in-service program should be characterized by cooperative action on 
the part of the staff personnel, fellow teachers, professional leaders, and 
consultants. 

Knox (31) stated the responsibility of in-service growth should be shared 
jointly by the teacher-training institutions, the administrative and super- 
visory officers, and the classroom teachers. He listed eighteen specific re- 
sponsibilities and classified them as to the above-named agencies. 

Dodds (16), in reviewing the qualities of effective patterns of in-service 
education, held that these factors should be recognized: (a) the wide range 
of teacher differences and teacher needs; (b) the motivating influences 
that condition learning processes and learning situations; (c) the im- 
portance of experimental laboratories, clinics, and workshops; (d) the 
opportunities for developing special gifts of individual teachers; (e) the 
ability of teachers to evaluate their own desires and goals of achievements 
and to find ways of attaining them; (f) the relationship existing between 
child growth and development and the learning processes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Teaching Load and Assignments 


HARL R. DOUGLASS! 


‘Tue portant stunts of this three-year period on teaching load and 
assignments will be reviewed for the elementary school, the secondary 
school, and higher education, respectively. The number of investigations 


on subject combinations in high school has continued to decrease as have 
also those on teaching load and class size. 


Elementary Schools 


In 1937 the number of pupils enrolled per teacher in school systems of 
2500 or more was 33, a decrease from 35 in 1934; in kindergarten the 
decrease was from 59.0 in 1937-38 to 55.6 in 1933-34; in the elementary 
school, from 36.9 to 34.2. The pupil-teacher ratio in the elementary school 
of 34.2 was higher than the 30 obtaining in the junior high school and in 
the four-year high school and the 29 in the senior high school (5). 

In 150 cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population, the size of class in 
normal classes has decreased materially in recent years, in kindergarten 
from 34.3 pupils in 1930-31 to 29.4 in 1940-41, in elementary schools from 
34.1 in 1935-36 to 31.8 in 1940-41. Atypical classes are somewhat larger: 
16.7 in 1940-41 as compared to 15.0 in 1930-31, the increase taking place 
entirely in the first half of the decade. Only 12 percent of the elementary- 
school classes in 1940-41 had as many as 40 pupils as compared to 18 
percent in 1935-36. The class size was larger in elementary schools: 31.8 in 
1940-41, as compared to 30.8 in junior high school, and 29.4 in 1935- 
36 (8). 

In 60 of the 108 cities of more than 100,000, similar decreases during 
the decade were noted, the decrease in size of kindergarten classes being 
from 34.6 pupils in 1930-31 and 31.0 in 1935-36, to 28.9 in 1940; in 
elementary schools from 36.9 pupils in 1930-31 and 36.4 in 1935-36, to 
34.3 in 1940-41, class size in atypical classes remaining about 18 thruout 
the decade. In 1940-41 elementary-school classes were larger than in high 
school, being 34.3 on the average as compared to 33.4 in junior high school 
and 31.1 in senior high school (9). 

A comparison of results from the three studies indicated that as in 


previous periods, class size at all levels increases with the population 
classification of the city. 


Measurement of Teaching Load 


Frost (3) and others developed a formula, similar to the Douglass for- 


mula, for measuring teaching load either in elementary or in secondary 
schools. 


1 Assistance of Hazel Taylor of the B of Ed ional R h 
Colorado is hereby recognized. 





and Service of the University’ of 
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ELXPH EGXPH 
TL=AH+PH+ + 





16 
T L = Teaching load in terms of clock hours 


A H = Assigned hours (60 minutes each) in teaching, playground supervision, home- 
rooms, other extracurriculum activities, and teachers meetings. 
P H = Preparation hours 


For teaching = % A H (a doubtful assumption; amount of preparation 
differs widely among subjects taught). 


For laboratory periods, duplicate sections of same class, playground super- 
vision, coaching, allowance for preparation is %4 A H. 


Full allowance for principals, supervisors, and so forth, for preparation 
for teachers meetings, homework, and activities. 


E L = Exceptional load: Number of pupils more than 40 or less than 30 in ele- 
mentary-school grades, more than 35 or less than 25 in junior high, and 
more than 30 or less than 20 in senior high. 


E G = Extra grades: When elementary-school teachers have more than one grade 
in a room or when high-school teachers teach in a study hall or home- 
room, each 20 pupils or fraction thereof should count as one extra grade. 


Teaching Load in High School 


Stocker’s investigation (12) involved 2206 teachers, about 65 percent 
women, in 115 selected schools accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, grouped according to enrolments: 
Group I, schools of 100-499 pupils; Group II, schools of 500-2499 pupils; 
Group III, 2500 or more pupils. He reported that the teachers in the larger 
schools have slightly less weekly pupil-period load tho the weekly period 
load is higher in the smaller schools. Fewer than half of the teachers in 
the larger schools had an extracurriculum activity load and teachers in 
this group were assigned on the average a notably lower study hall load. 
The greatest weekly pupil-period loads were borne by teachers of social 
studies and commercial subjects. Teachers of Latin and commercial sub- 
jects were used least in extracurriculum activities. 

Mathematics and science were found to be men’s subjects; language and 
English, women’s subjects. Teaching loads of men and women were about 
equal, except in science where for men it was greater. Men assisted more 
in extracurriculum activities, women more in study hall. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio and Size of Class in High School 


In junior high school the average pupil-teacher ratio in 1940-41 in 
school systems in cities of more than 2500 people was 30.2 as compared 
to 34.2 in the elementary school, 29.9 in four-year high schools, and 29 
in senior and junior-senior schools. This ratio of 30.2 constituted a decrease 
from 30.4 in 1933-34. In four-year high schools the ratio in 1940-41 was 
29.9, a decline from 31.6 in 1933-34; in junior-senior schools, 29.2, a 
decline from 29.8; in senior schools, also 29.2, a decline from 30.4; in 
vocational schools, 26.8, a decline from 27.5 (5). 
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In cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 pupil-teacher ratio in 1940-41 in 
junior high schools was 30.8 as compared to 28.9 in 1930-31 and to 31.9 in 
1935-36. In senior high schools the ratio was 29.4 as compared to 26.9 
in 1930-31 and to 29.0 in 1935-36 (8). 

In 60 of the 108 cities of more than 100,000, the average pupil-teacher 
ratio im junior high schools in 1940-41 was 33.4 as compared to 32.2 in 
1930-31 and 35.1 in 1935-36. In senior high schools the average ratio 
was 31.1 as compared to 28.5 in 1930-31 and 31.1 in 1935-36 (9). 

Class size is usually smaller than the average in foreign languages, 
industrial subjects, art, and household arts; and classes in music and physi- 
cal education are larger than the average. 


Teaching Combinations in Secondary Schools 


In a study involving 7751 teachers in 660 secondary schools of less than 
500 pupils accredited in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Ohio, Evans (2) found that the subject fields combined 


most often in the loads of teachers were as follows: 


Agriculture: science, industrial arts 

Art: English, music, home economics 

Commerce: social studies, mathematics, English, physical education 
English: languages, social studies 

Home economics: science, English, physical education 
Industrial arts: physical education, mathematics, science 
Languages: English, social studies 

Music: English, social studies 

Science: mathematics, physical education 

Social studies: English, physical education 

Physical education: social studies, science 


According to Evans, considerably more than one-half of the teachers of 
English, social studies, mathematics, science, physical education, and for- 
eign languages teach in two or more fields. In music, art, agriculture, home 
economics, and industrial arts, the number teaching in one field only is 
much larger than in other fields. The combinations were frequently such 
as seem not to be logical. Less than 10 percent of these teachers in North 
Central Association schools taught in three or more fields. 

Evans also reported that 7.5 percent of these teachers were teaching their 
first year. The loads of these teachers were less frequently in one field and 
more frequently in three or more fields. Lafferty (7) reported a similar 
study of the assignments of high-school teachers in Texas. 

Potthoff (10) studied the combination of other subjects in the assignments 
of 184 teachers of foreign languages, in the state of Illinois in fifty high 
schools selected at random among those of twenty or more teachers. The 
majority of these teachers taught in two or more fields. 

Bowman (1), from data of more than a thousand teachers of home eco- 
nomics in Ohio high schools, reported that only a few more than one-fourth 
of the teachers in the smaller schools taught home economics only. In the 
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larger schools 90 percent of the teachers teach only home economics. In 
36 percent of the schools of the state one other subject is combined with 
home economics; in 31 percent two or more subjects are combined. The 
subjects most frequently combined with home economics are English, 
34.6 percent; science, 16.7 percent; and physical education, 15.7 percent; 
infrequently music, art, and French. 


Institutions of Higher Education 


Garrison (4) reported from his study of 716 instructors in 65 public 
junior colleges in 21 states that the large majority of junior college teachers 
have extra class responsibilities averaging 4.25 hours a week. Of the 60 
percent teaching in junior college only, the average class hour load is 
14.7 hours a week in 4.5 different classes requiring 3.6 different prepa- 
rations. 

Stevens (11) reported for 59 institutions of higher education in the 
Northwest Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: (a) Forty-three 
have a standard teaching load norm as follows: 15 or 16 hours per week, 
22 schools; 13 or 14 hours, 9 schools; 17 or 18 hours, 8 schools; 11 or 12 
hours, 3 schools. (b) Allowances are made for first time teaching a course, 
29 hours; for working with student organization, 28 hours; for research, 
24 hours; for administrative work, 50 hours; for committee work, 21 
hours; duplicate section, 24 hours; small enrolments, 10 hours; opinions 
of respondents relative to what is proper or ideal load centered around 14 
hours per week. 

Knowles and White (6) reported the statements of 228 college and uni- 
versity instructors to the effect that the time load of teachers is not reliably 
measured by the semester hour or the student hour credit index of the 
course and that the ratio of total time required to semester hour credit 
varies from 2.9 to 5.5; that time requirements do not correspond closely 
to number of sections; and that time required is greater when teaching a 
course for the first time. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Teachers’ Salaries 


HAZEL DAVIS 


Two summaries oF RESEARCH related to teachers’ salaries were published 
in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Elsbree (13) traced the 
history of research in this field and recognized for special treatment the 
single salary schedule, merit-type schedules, the cost-of-living index, the 
bases for determining salaries, and the areas requiring further research. 
Foster (17) reported on the economic status of teachers, referring specifi- 
cally to family responsibilities, income, income in relation to other occupa- 
tional groups, property and indebtedness, and at greater length on costs 
and standards of living. A three-year summary of current research, corre- 
sponding to the present chapter, was reported by Davis (12) in 1940. 


Salary Status of Teachers 


Biennial studies by the National Education Association Research Divi- 
sion and the U. S. Office of Education continued to provide basic national 
figures on teachers’ salaries. There were wide differences among states, 
with the highest state average salary of $2604 in 1939-40, more than four 
and a half times as high as the lowest state average of $559 (5). Urban 
teachers were paid more than rural teachers and among cities the higher 
salaries tended to be paid in the larger centers of population. 

The most up-to-date salary figures at the close of 1942 were those re- 
ported by the National Education Association (37) for city teachers for 
the school year 1940-41. The salary differences between large and small 
cities were increasing rather than decreasing. In 1930-31 the median sal- 
aries for elementary and high schools in Group I cities (over 100,000 in 
population) were about 80 percent higher than in the Group V cities 
(2500 to 5000 population). But in 1940-41 the Group I cities were about 
95 percent higher, with median salaries for classroom teachers of $2268 in 
elementary schools, $2471 in junior high schools, and $2768 in senior high 
schools, as compared with corresponding Group V median salaries of 
$1149, $1301, and $1428. Of the five population groups, only in Group I 
were 1940-41 median salaries as high as they were in 1930-31, which for 
teachers’ salaries was a predepression year. 

Average salaries, which include rural as wel! as urban teachers, were 
reported by the U. S. Office of Education (5). In 1939-40 the average salary 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals for the country as a whole was 
$1441, but thirty-three of the forty-eight states reported average salaries 
of less than $1441; in fifteen states the average was less than $1000. An 
earlier report (51) included averages by states separately for white and 
Negro teachers and for urban and rural teachers. 

Research departments in a number of state education associations made 
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surveys of teachers’ salaries paid within their states. For example, the 
studies in Indiana (23) and New York (44) were reported on in consider- 
able detail and were used as the basis for magazine articles and publicity 
materials by the respective associations. 

Burke’s analysis (6) of trends in the economic status of New York 
teachers from 1870 to 1940 recognized the substantial advance in average 
salary but called attention to a fact often overlooked. High-school expan- 
sion has increased the relative number of high-school teachers; growing 
urbanization has increased the relative number of urban teachers. The 
greater weight given to the over-all state average by these higher-paid 
groups would have raised the state average even tho the average salary 
in each separate group had been unchanged. 

A brief report on salary trends in Wisconsin from 1860 to 1940 (55) 
emphasized the striking improvement in professional training and experi- 
ence that paralleled the moderate advance in salaries during the eighty-year 
period. 

College salaries in the school year 1939-40 were studied by the U. S. 
Office of Education (15). The median salary for all professors paid on 
a nine-month basis in the 305 institutions studied was $3786. Differences 
between the largest and smallest institutions were similar in magnitude to 
the differences between large and small city-school systems. 

The American Foundation for the Blind reported a detailed question- 
naire study by Lowenfeld (24), which included information on salaries 
of teachers in residential schools for the blind. By comparisons with the 
figures of the National Education Association it was shown that teachers 
of the blind are relatively underpaid; in parts of the country their median 
salaries were from $337 to $650 below those of public-school teachers. 
Lowenfeld had a special problem to meet in estimating the cash value of 
living expenses provided in certain residential schools. He solved this by 
drawing on two studies of the National Education Association; he applied 
the figures on percent of salary expended for board and room, by teachers 
at various income levels, to the average salaries of public-school teachers 
in the communities adjacent to the residential schools for the blind. 


Salary Scheduling in Principle 


The Committee on Salaries of the National Education Association (32) 
urged the desirability of paying teachers according to a systematized sched- 
ule. It recognized that the problem of salary scheduling is a highly complex 
one that cannot be solved by the use of a scientific formula. On the basis 
of research and experience of recent decades the Committee drafted the 
following principles: (a) The construction of teachers’ salary schedules 
and the formulation of salary policies should be undertaken jointly by 
classroom teachers, school administrators, schoolboard members, and 
interested laymen. (b) The basic salary classification of teachers in public- 
school systems should be determined by professional and academic quali- 
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fications, regardless of the grade level of the pupils taught. (c) Teachers 
of equivalent preparation, experience, and teaching load should receive 
equal pay regardless of sex. (d) The use of so-called efficiency ratings as 
a basis for salary awards is impractical and inadvisable in public educa- 
tion. (e) The relationship of professional and academic qualifications to 
the location of teachers on the salary scale should be clearly stated in the 
rules and regulations governing the operation of the schedule and regular 
appraisal should be made of individual teacher qualifications. (f) Pro- 
vision should be made in a salary schedule for definitely announced salary 
increases to be awarded regularly at fixed intervals of time until a given 
maximum salary is reached. (g) Teachers’ salaries should be based in part 
on the cost of maintaining an appropriate standard of living. 

Other statements of principles of salary scheduling were drafted by 
Cowen (11), the Illinois Education Association (21), Sykes (50), and 
von Borgersrode (52). 

An exception to the general agreement on the desirability of a definite 
salary schedule was entered by Bixler and O’Rear (4). As far as college 
faculties are concerned, these authors argue against definite schedules and 
for salary adjustments to provide for individual needs and merit. 

General statements of principles usually include a recommendation that 
salaries should recognize the cost of maintaining an adequate standard of 
living. Foster (17) made a helpful distinction among three types of cost- 
of-living studies: (a) factual reports on the way teachers divide their 
expenditures among budget items; (b) efforts to define a suitable stand- 
ard of living for teachers by setting up and pricing a quantity-and-quality 
budget of needed goods and services for a year’s living; and (c) studies 
of variations in cost of living and in the purchasing power of teachers’ 
salaries. He pojnted out that studies of the second type were less common 
but probably more useful than any other kind in this field. 

Altho no recent quantity-quality budget studies for teachers have been 
reported, French’s survey (18) was related to this problem. He studied 
parental opinion, by questionnaires and interviews, on the standard of 
living regarded as appropriate for teachers. Some 1800 parents in New 
York State were in majority agreement that the teacher should have a room 
to herself, heated by steam or hot water, in a house provided with a tele- 
phone; should own an automobile; see the dentist twice a year; have a 
complete health examination once a year; dress in the classroom as well as 
the average store or office worker; carry life insurance for at least $2000; 
and save $200 per year. The majority of parents believed that teachers 
should attend lecture courses frequently; attend concerts, opera, and 
drama occasionally; belong to local civic groups; subscribe to not more 
than ten general and professional magazines; have a private library of 
about fifty books; attend summer school at least one summer in three; 
spend summer vacations outside the local community; spend about one 
summer in five in foreign travel; and engage once a week if desired in 
various recreational activities. French suggested that teachers could esti- 
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mate for each item the added cost of meeting the parental standard, or the 
lowered cost of reducing their living to the parental standard, as a basis 
for evaluating their present salaries in terms of a living standard that might 
be acceptable to parents. A technic similar to French’s might have possi- 
bilities for use in local salary studies. 


Salary Scheduling in Practice 


In 1940-41, 69 percent of the city-school systems reporting (37) had a 
salary schedule for teachers, the proportion with schedules being higher in 
the larger cities. Altho there was a difference for city size in the pres- 
ence or absence of a salary schedule, there was much similarity among 
cities of all sizes in the relative distribution of schedules according to type. 
For the 1315 cities reporting, 31 percent had position schedules; 38 percent, 
position-preparation schedules; and 31 percent had schedules of the prepa- 
ration or single-salary type. 

Reports on detailed salary-schedule provisions as to minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries, increments, and type of schedule were issued by various 
agencies, including the Illinois Education Association (22), the National 
Education Association (41, 42), the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation (11), and the Ohio Education Association (2). 

Numerous articles reported on new salary schedules in local systems. 
The studies cited for Amarillo, Texas (1), Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania 
(25), Newton, Massachusetts (8, 45), and Rutherford, New Jersey (20), 
illustrated the extent to which cooperative research on salaries was being 


undertaken by local teachers associations and local administrative author- 
ities. 


Minimum-Salary Laws 


Minimum-salary laws were reported (40) to be in effect in twenty-four 
states and in the Territory of Alaska. During the two years from October 
1940 to September 1942 thirteen of the twenty-four states increased the 
minimum salaries for all or part of the teachers subject to the minimum- 
salary standards. Even with these increases, however, the minimum sal- 
aries were low. The median of the lowest annual salaries provided was 
$713. 

Reporting on twenty-seven years of experience with a slowly rising state 
minimum-salary standard, the Wisconsin Education Association (54) 
showed that as rural salaries were forced upward by the minimum-salary 


law, the salaries in districts paying more than the legal minimum also 
moved upward. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Equal pay for equal work is a general principle of salary scheduling 
that underlies the recurring efforts to eliminate differentials based on 
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grade level of pupils taught, on race, or on sex. It is invoked as the justifi- 
cation for basing salaries on merit or teaching efficiency. This principle 
has to be broadened at once to “equal pay for equal work in terms of equal 
training and experience” in order to make it apply to the usual teaching 
situation in which teachers doing equal work may be paid different salaries 
due to differences in years of experience and level of professional prepara- 
tion. The principle appears to be in conflict with any specific effort to 
apply to teachers with dependents the equally familiar principle that 
teachers’ salaries should be related to the cost of maintaining an adequate 
standard of living. No effort can be made in this review to reconcile these 
conflicts, but certain contributions in this area will be mentioned. 

Progress toward equal pay for elementary and secondary teachers is 
reviewed by Evenden (14) on the basis of his pioneer study for the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1919 and the later studies of the Associa- 
tion’s Research Division. For cities over 100,000 in population, the advan- 
tage of high-school salaries over elementary salaries was reduced from 
62 percent in 1918-19 to 21 percent in 1938-39. Cooke and Oberst (9) 
surveyed opinion among 302 southern educators and reported 252 replies 
favorable to equal pay for elementary and secondary schools. The per- 
sistence of the position schedule was attributed to tradition, to lower 
professional requirements for elementary teachers, to the presence of many 
poorly prepared teachers in the elementary field, and to the fact that 
school patrons think that elementary-school work is easier. 

Court decisions requiring equal pay for Negro and white teachers in 
certain cities were reviewed by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (31). Recent adjustments by southern cities in 
the direction of equal pay were reported by the National Education Asso- 
ciation (36). 

The problem of equalizing pay of Negro teachers has resulted in a num- 
ber of suggestions among southern educators that more attention should 
be given to merit and teaching efficiency in salary scheduling. The Florida 
study, directed by Mead (26), accepts the principle of equal pay for equal 
qualifications, experience, responsibilities, and efficiency, regardless of 
race or grades taught, but insists that any tendency to compensate teachers 
solely on the basis of training and experience is unsatisfactory. The study 
recommends that teachers be paid on the basis of qualifications and serv- 
ices, rated in terms of objective records. Specific suggestions are given for 
judging and rating professional growth, quality of teaching, personal- 
social qualities, and preservice education of teachers, and for using ex- 
aminations and rating forms in classifying teachers on general cultural 
attainments and professional understandings. This study was undertaken 
at the request of the Florida Education Association. The work obviously 
was handicapped by pressure of time and limited resources, but the report 
merits thoughtful attention as an effort to meet as objectively as possible 
a problem freighted with many emotional controversial elements. 

Altho most students of salary scheduling agree in theory that equal 
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pay for equal work, regardless of sex, is sound as a principle, they may 
not agree on the application of that principle. Recent figures showed that 
except in cities over 100,000 in population, nearly half of the city-school 
systems were paying higher salaries to men teachers than to women teachers 
of equal training and experience (43). In some of these cities, however, 
only married men received the salary differential. The question of higher 
pay for married men, to recognize dependency load, often arises in the 
drafting of new salary schedules. One of the four new schedules cited 
earlier (45), based on an extended local study, included higher salaries 
for married men teachers than for women or for single men. Such pro- 
visions for teachers alone were vigorously opposed by Moehlman (27), 
altho he does not argue against family allowances for all married persons 
as a national policy. 


Relationship of Teachers’ Salaries to Other Educational Variables 


Mort’s studies (28, 29) of educational returns for money spent on public 
schools did not include teachers’ salaries as a separate factor. Since 
salaries, however, are a major element in school costs, and the studies 
show a high degree of relationship between level of expenditure and 
quality of teaching service, they deserve mention in this chapter. In com- 
menting on the findings, Mort (29) said that the inference is that “higher 
salaries for teachers get better teachers, or make better teachers.” The 
factor most consistently related to a high level of expenditure was the 
recognition of the nature and extent of individual differences among pupils. 

The relationship of type of schedule to level of training was reported 
on by the National Education Association (34). One hundred and twenty- 
two cities reported the same type of salary schedule in 1938-39 as in 
1930-31; it was found that in the cities with preparation schedules, 71 
percent of the teachers had completed four years or more of preparation, 
as compared with 52 percent in cities with position or position-preparation 
schedules. No relationship was found, when figures for many cities were 
summarized, between amount of salary and level of training. 

When figures are available for individual teachers, rather than for 
school systems, more meaningful analyses of relationships can be made. 
The Utah survey (19) did not report median salaries by training levels 
but inspection of the distributions shows that teachers with master’s degrees 
were being paid substantially more than teachers with bachelor’s degrees. 

Studies of teacher turnover in Nebraska by Scott and associates showed 
the relationship to salaries. Scott and C. H. Reed (48) reported that 49.1 
percent of 622 high-school teachers withdrew from their positions between 
1937-38 and 1938-39 for reasons related to salary. C. H. Reed (46) found 
that the smaller schools consistently had the highest percents of turnover 
and the lowest median salaries. W. O. Reed (47), however, found no rela- 
tionship between salary and turnover in one-room schools in a single 
county where all salaries tended to be low. 
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Relationship of Teachers’ Salaries to Current Economic Trends 


The rise in cost of living that began in the first half of 1941 has resulted 
in much study and discussion of the effect of this and related wartime 
trends on teachers’ salaries. Articles by Bechdolt (3), Staffelbach (49), 
and von Borgersrode (53) are illustrative of others that might be cited. 
It was shown that the cost of living was rising, that the purchasing power 
of teachers’ salaries was declining, and that substantial and immediate 
salary increases were needed (a) to prevent the loss of teachers to more 
favored occupations, and (b) to protect the teachers remaining at their posts 
from hardships not shared by other economic groups. 

This problem was met in Fordson, Michigan (16), after an extended 
study by school authorities, by providing an annual salary adjustment on 
that portion of salary below $2500, the size of the adjustment to be deter- 
mined by the index of cost of living. Many other school systems adopted 
temporary measures rather than permanent policies for meeting fluctua- 
tions in cost of living. Some school systems revised upward their basic 
salary schedules. A summary of these actions, up to February 1942, was 
reported by the National Education Association (35). 

A continuing study by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association (38) of trends in prices, wages, national income, and federal 
legislation on wage and salary stabilization was basic to a pronouncement 
of policy by the Executive Committee (33) of that organization. The 
following principles were stated: (a) Salary increases in proportion to 
increases in the cost of living should be provided. (b) Regular increments 
on salary schedules should be paid but regular increments do not take the 
place of cost-of-living increases. (c) Where salary cuts imposed during the 
depression are still in effect, the predepression salaries should be restored 
and a cost-of-living adjustment made also. (d) Substandard salaries should 
be raised to a defensible minimum. (e) Needed salary increases should 
be provided by a temporary wartime allowance, or by raising the present 
salary schedule, or by drafting a new salary schedule. 
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CHAPTER X 


Teacher Tenure, Including Teachers’ Contracts 


CECIL WINFIELD SCOTT 


Some TENDENCY exists for the term “teacher tenure” to be used in its 
generic sense as indicating the means whereby a teacher holds a position. 
Thus all arrangements under which teachers are employed become tenure 
regulations and terms used in referring to these regulations are descrip- 
tive of the different tenure conditions provided. 

Of the four types of tenure provisions, the short-term, usually an annual 
contract, and the long-term, or multiple-year, contract systems define 
themselves. The continuing contract plan simply provides that teachers 
hold office from year to year unless notified before a given date in a 
school year, e.g., April 1, that employment is to be terminated. Altho the 
term “continuing contract” is sometimes used to indicate indefinite, or 
permanent, tenure, as in the recently enacted Ohio tenure law, it is much 
more commonly given the meaning stated in the preceding sentence. The 
indefinite tenure plan is one under which teachers, after completing a 
probationary period, hold office during satisfactory service and good 
behavior. 

Altho some tenure research of the last three years was exceedingly well 
done, no new procedures were used and results in general were similar to 
those of earlier studies. Legal research, including analyses of tenure regu- 
lations as well as official interpretations of statutes, was the most frequently 
occurring type. The National Education Association continued to produce 
more valuable tenure research than any other organization or any indi- 
vidual. Ordinarily, the Research Division of the Association conducts the 
research and reports of it are issued by the Committee on Tenure. 

An excellent general treatment of teacher tenure was presented by 
Butsch (2) in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research under the follow- 
ing heads: legal aspects; service in the locality; total teaching experience; 
teacher turnover; causes of turnover; causes of dismissal; and effects of 
indefinite tenure legislation. In 1940 one of the Southern States Work 
Conference (30) committees presented general principles governing con- 
tinuity of service for teachers and made recommendations for improve- 
ment of tenure conditions both thru improving practices and thru legisla- 
tion. Continuity of service was defined as covering all principles, practices, 
and laws which tend to protect the welfare of pupils by providing more 
satisfactory conditions of service for teachers. 

Hunter’s (11) excellent historical and analytical survey of indefinite 
teacher tenure activities and legislation in the United States holds that 
indefinite tenure is a direct outgrowth of the civil service reform move- 
ment of the nineteenth century and shows that the line of historical devel- 
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opment extends continuously from 1880, rather than from 1900 as has been 
commonly held, to the present. His conclusions as to the content of a 
good law are based on a thoro analysis of current laws and of published 
authoritative opinion concerning indefinite tenure. 

By means of a questionnaire sent to 880 superintendents of schools 
thruout the United States, Scott (26) studied the tenure preferences of 
superintendents and the bases of their attitudes toward indefinite tenure. 
Practically all the 452 superintendents who responded favored for them- 
selves a greater degree of protection in office than is afforded by the annual 
contract, and they slightly preferred indefinite tenure to the multiple-year 
contract. Since the sample used was chosen to secure adequate represen- 
tation of each United States census size group, it was not representative 
of superintendents in general, and the checklist type of questionnaire 
employed doubtless had some effect on the reasons reported by superin- 
tendents for favoring or disapproving indefinite tenure. 


Tenure Laws and Interpretations Thereof 


The status of teacher tenure was critically appraised by the National 
Education Association in a recent bulletin (18) that summarizes state 
and local tenure provisions. This study shows that approximately 44 per- 
cent of all public-school teachers serve under indefinite tenure plans, 21 
percent under continuing contract statutes, 7 percent under laws per- 
mitting long-term contracts, 7 percent under annual contract laws, and 
21 percent under no legislative protection. Another National Education 
Association report (19) presents a state-by-state analysis of statutes and 
court decrees bearing on the procedure to be followed by aggrieved teachers 
and is intended as a service to such teachers and their legal counsel. A brief 
but important part of this report is concerned with the constitutionality 
of delegating quasi-judicial powers to state school officials and with the 
advantages of such delegation. 

Hamilton and Mort’s textbook (7) in school law, which is based on the 
case method used in professional law schools, presents good overviews of 
teachers’ contracts, discharge of teachers, and indefinite tenure statutes, 
and quotes from illustrative cases in considerable detail. 

Mullin (13) revealed the legal interpretations of issues involved in the 
administration of indefinite tenure laws by reviewing thoroly court deci- 
sions on appeal cases rendered by state and federal courts and by the 
state educational authorities of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
A broader similar study of high quality is Nichols’ investigation (20) 
of the legal status of teachers, which analyzed court decisions of last resort 
courts for pertinent common-law principles, giving special emphasis to 
decisions of the last eight years. A majority of this study is devoted to 
contractual and tenure questions. Smith and Scott (29) summarized for 
Indiana the development of laws relating to teacher tenure, i.e., certifica- 
tion, minimum wages, contractual and indefinite tenure siatutes, and the 
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application of these laws as revealed by cases settled by the Indiana 
supreme and appellate courts. 

The publication of annual reviews of court decisions affecting teacher 
tenure as decided by state appellate courts has been continued by the 
National Education Association (14, 15, 16). Each review contained a 
brief digest of findings and presented short abstracts of all tenure cases. 
Forty-three cases occurred in 1939, thirty-nine in 1940, and thirty-three in 
1941. The Yearbook of School Law continued to include in each issue a 
summary for the preceding year of decisions of higher state courts on 
(a) the contract of employment, and (b) indefinite tenure laws. Cooke 
(4) prepared the review of 1939 contractual cases and Rosenfield the two 
succeeding ones (24, 25). Hodgdon (8, 9, 10) prepared each of the sum- 
maries of indefinite tenure cases. 

For further information concerning research on the legal features of 
teacher tenure, including teachers’ contracts, see Chapter XIV. 


Teachers’ Contracts 


In each of three good state studies of the contractual status of teachers, 
the main technic used was analysis of current contract forms. Perhaps the 
most important finding was that many boards of education require a fee, 
commonly regarded as a penalty, as a condition of release from a con- 
tract. Slocum (28) found that about 25 percent of the 259 South Dakota 
contracts he studied contained a penalty clause; Grandy (6) reported a 
similar percentage for Nebraska based on a sample of 86 forms; and 
Reece (23) found such a clause in approximately 11 percent of 223 Illinois 
contracts. 

Each of these studies analyzed statutory provisions for contracts and 
official interpretations of them as well as contract forms. Slocum’s study 
was most representative, being based on contracts from 85 percent of the 
public-school systems in South Dakota having four-year accredited high 
schools. Both Grandy and Reece recommended minimum items for a con- 
tract form and the latter presented a suggested form. Analyses of con- 
tracts would be more valuable if they always represented adequate samples 


and if the same or closely similar categories were used for classifying 
provisions. 


Turnover Rates and Causes 


Fink (5) reported that there were no important differences between 
gross turnover rates and causes in Nebraska schools the year before the 
continuing contract law went into effect and three years after it became 
operative. This questionnaire study was based on data for 1940-41 which 
represented 3507 teachers and 370 public-school systems, exclusive of 
the Omaha and Lincoln systems and of one-room rural schools. Compari- 
sons were made with a similar study for 1937-38. The gross turnover for 
all teachers was 28 percent in the earlier year and 30 percent in the latter. 
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Four causes that accounted for 86 percent of all turnover in 1937-38 and 
for 76 percent in 1940-41 were (a) desire to accept another teaching posi- 
tion; (b) marriage; (c) involuntary withdrawal; (d) desire to enter 
another occupation. These causes are presented in the order of frequency 
of occurrence for both years except that (b) and (c) were interchanged 
in 1937-38. 

By use of the Arizona Educational Directory, Boyd (1) studied gross 
turnover of all Arizona teachers for the school years 1937-38 to 1939-40 
and found that the average annual rate was 26 percent. He reported that 
contrary to what has been found in some other states, turnover varied 
inversely with school level. Boyd used the questionable procedure of in- 
ferring causes of turnover from related studies. 

Coffman (3) reported that the present war is indirectly responsible for 
an increasing rate of teacher turnover in Colorado schools and is also 
responsible for the exodus of many teachers from the profession. His 
study covered the period July 1, 1940 to April 15, 1942 and was based 
on questionnaire reports from 51 percent of the 230 public-school districts 
in the state, exclusive of Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs districts 
that have accredited high schools. The questionnaire used was carefully 
devised but too general. Gross turnover in all schools for the year ending 
June 30, 1941, the only full year covered, was 20 percent. Low salaries 
were reported three times as often as any other resignation cause and 
marriage was the only other cause frequently reported. 

Mainly by using a questionnaire that called for specific data on with- 
drawal and replacement teachers, Scott and Reed (27) investigated salary 
and turnover relationships for accredited Nebraska public high schools 
in 1938-39. Their final sample of 270 schools was about evenly divided 
among institutions with above-average, average, and below-average turn- 
over and was representative of all accredited high schools, except five 
special ones and the schools of Omaha and Lincoln. They concluded that 
regardless of size of schools or rates of turnover, the salary factor was 
the major surface cause of turnover. 

Lacer’s study (12) reviewed thirty investigations of turnover rates and 
causes in small schools but concentrated attention on remedies, not merely 
for reducing turnover but also for reducing educational loss in turnover 
thru better adjustment of the teacher in the small community. His findings 
and suggestions concerning adjustment are important, but since they were 
obtained mainly from ninety-seven reports submitted in 1937 by University 
of Washington summer school students, they are not adequately supported. 


Effects of Indefinite Tenure Laws 


A general picture of the operation of the California indefinite tenure 
law resulted from a comprehensive survey made by Rathbone and Rees 
(22). Eighty-nine percent of the certificated educational employees in the 
state were included in the study and 69 percent of this group were reported 
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as having permanent status. Other noteworthy facts reported were: (a) In 
the 124 districts to which application of the law is mandatory, 82 percent 
of the certificated employees have permanent classification. (b) Twenty-one, 
or 17 percent, of these districts have a policy of no longer granting per- 
manent status to employees, and 14, or 11 percent, have a doubtful policy. 
(c) Altho only 69 permanent employees had been dismissed in five years 
by the reporting districts, 738 of the permanent employees covered by the 
study were regarded as “unsatisfactory” by their administrators. The 
authors concluded that the law is not operating on a broad enough basis 
and that dismissal of unsatisfactory permanent teachers is too difficult, 
but also that the law is protecting 27,592 good teachers who are serving 
730,758 children. 

Patterson (21) studied the effects of indefinite tenure legislation on 
the elementary teachers of Ventura County, California, by means of a 
best-answer and check form of questionnaire. All the 140 elementary 
teachers serving schools to which the California tenure law applies were 
sent questionnaires and returns were received from 53 permanent teachers 
and 52 probationary ones. Obviously, the sample was too small to warrant 
any conclusions except for Ventura County. The results showed that per- 
manent teachers as compared to probationary ones had done more college 
study during the three-year period 1937-38 to 1939-40, had read more 
professional books, and had bought homes in their communities and 
affiliated with civic groups and churches to a greater extent. 

A National Education Association investigation (17) of the effect of 
tenure upon professional growth indicated that tenure protection does not 
adversely affect the professional training interests and activities of teachers. 
Data for this study were collected by questionnaire from an inadequate 
sample consisting of 1377 teachers and principals who were enrolled in 
one or another of seven summer schools in 1939. Of the four legal arrange- 
ments for tenure under which the participants were classified, i.e., annual 
contract, continuing contract, indefinite tenure, and varying provisions, 
three were represented either mainly or to a great extent by teachers from 
a single state and the fourth, the continuing contract plan, by an admittedly 
inadequate group of only twenty-nine teachers. Use of the varying provi- 
sions category was questionable since for all teachers thus classified any 
existing relationships between professional growth data and specific tenure 
arrangements were obscured. 


Needed Research 


Status studies and reviews of court decisions on tenure appeal cases 
should be made periodically. The wide extent to which fees are required 
in some states as a condition of release from contracts suggests the need 
for a study designed to show the prevalence of the practice in the nation 
and whether it is legally sound. Since but little research has been done 
on the continuing contract plan, which is the second most common type 
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of tenure legislation, it appears that further investigation of it might 
prove profitable. The probationary period provided by indefinite tenure 
laws, offering as it does a ready means for evasion of the statutes, and 
the dismissal of teachers with permanent status, which is usually difficult, 
are old problems that require further study. Operation of unusual features 
of certain new indefinite tenure laws, such as the probationary period 
requirements of the Pennsylvania statute and the certification provision 
of the Ohio law, should be investigated. Finally, a determination of the 
effects of different types of tenure laws on the attitudes, efficiency, and 
lives of teachers calls for research of a more ingenious and thorogoing 
type than any yet done. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Pensions and Retirement Pay 


LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN 


Dvrinc THE PAST THREE YEARS studies on teacher retirement have in 
large numbers been devoted to the possibilities of the extension of the 
Social Security Act to include teachers under that part of the Act dealing 
with old-age and survivors’ insurance, and the probable effects of such 
an extension of the Act on existing retirement plans. The colleges and 
universities in particular have concerned themselves with this problem. 
The National Education Association, thru its Research Division, has 
continued its analyses of existing state and local retirement systems with 
a view to revealing the status of the retirement movement and to affording 
statistics on the operation of existing systems. This review brings up to 
date corresponding summaries on pensions and retirement pay for previous 
periods (Review of Educational Research for April 1931, June 1934, 
June 1937, and June 1940). 


The Present Status of Teacher Retirement 


The Research Division of the National Education Association and the 
National Council on Teacher Retirement summarized the current status 
of teacher retirement and provided analyses of both state and local sys- 
tems (17, 18, 19, 20, 22). In The Status of the Teaching Profession (20) 
it was pointed out that in legislation enacted prior to 1920 sound retire- 
ment principles were frequently disregarded. Since that time legislative 
activity has been directed toward improving existing systems and estab- 
lishing each new plan on a sound actuarial basis. Retirement plans were 
classified as pension, mutual benefit, and joint-contributory. In 1937 the 
last state mutual benefit plan was abandoned. 

In the Status of Teacher Retirement (19) it was pointed out that there 
were thirty-three state retirement systems at the beginning of 1941. In 
addition Hawaii operated a retirement program for all territorial em- 
ployees. Four of the thirty-three state systems were pension plans (Arizona, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, West Virginia). The same study indicated 
that there were sixty-five local retirement plans, fifty-two of which were 
joint-contributory in character and thirteen, pension systems. It was 
estimated that about 73 percent of the teachers of this country were 
afforded protection under joint-contributory retirement plans, and about 
3 percent under noncontributory pension plans. Approximately 24 percent 
were without protection of any kind. Noncertificated school employees 
have not been afforded the same protection given teachers. It was estimated 
that only about one-third of the 250,000 to 275,000 noncertificated em- 
ployees were covered by existing state and local systems. The financial 
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structure of twenty-three state retirement systems was analyzed and pre- 
sented pictorially in the Status of Teacher Retirement (19) and the fiscal 
status of both state and local systems were reviewed statistically. The 
same study summarized statistics of membership for a number of state 
and local systems, and considered the implications of an extension of 
federal social security to teachers. 

Various aspects of sixty-five local retirement systems were studied by 
the Research Division of the National Education Association (17). These 
sixty-five systems included thirty-nine that were established in accordance 
with permissive laws in thirteen states, sixteen established by special 
legislation for individual school districts, and ten adopted solely by local 
authorization. 

In cooperation the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Council on Teacher Retirement (22) made a 
statutory analysis of retirement provisions for teachers and other local 
school employees. The points covered by this analysis included actuarial 
valuations, teacher representation on the board, administrative expenses, 
restrictions on investments, types of positions covered, voluntary and 
compulsory membership, employers’ contributions, members’ contribu- 
tions, payments in case of withdrawal or death, age and service require- 
ments for retirement, superannuation or service retirement allowances, 
optional benefits, disability retirement requirements and allowances, pro- 
visions for military leave, and guarantee clauses. This study covered also 
the provisions that have been made for nonteaching school employees. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association also 
reviewed retirement legislation enacted during 1941 (18). During this 
year three new statewide retirement laws were passed. Two of these were 
in states not included in the thirty-three mentioned above. The third was 
in West Virginia where a joint-contributory plan was substituted for a 
pension system. Some of the points covered in the many amendments to 
existing legislation were (a) credit for military service, (b) extension 
of coverage or membership, (c) exchange of credits among the systems 
within a state, and (d) changes in rates and mortality tables. The review 
included also a summary of other laws pertinent to teacher retirement 
and a brief analysis of retirement legislation of local application. 

Altman (1) emphasized the need for eliminating from the classrooms 
of the country those teachers who lack mental and emotional stability. 
He estimated that at least 4 percent of our public-school teachers are unfit 
for service, and suggested the principles that should be observed in remov- 
ing them from service. Fowlkes (6) pointed out that the responsibility 
for the economic independence of the retired teacher must be shared by 
the nation, the state, and the individual. He reviewed the problems that 
confront the individual teacher in planning his insurance program, and 
enumerated fifteen characteristics of a good state retirement program for 
teachers. Lemmel (14) reported on a survey of teacher and lay opinion 
in Highland Park, Michigan, as to the desirability of a compulsory retire- 
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structure of twenty-three state retirement systems was analyzed and pre- 
sented pictorially in the Status of Teacher Retirement (19) and the fiscal 
status of both state and local systems were reviewed statistically. The 
same study summarized statistics of membership for a number of state 
and local systems, and considered the implications of an extension of 
federal social security to teachers. 

Various aspects of sixty-five local retirement systems were studied by 
the Research Division of the National Education Association (17). These 
sixty-five systems included thirty-nine that were established in accordance 
with permissive laws in thirteen states, sixteen established by special 
legislation for individual school districts, and ten adopted solely by local 
authorization. 

In cooperation the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Council on Teacher Retirement (22) made a 
statutory analysis of retirement provisions for teachers and other local 
school employees. The points covered by this analysis included actuarial 
valuations, teacher representation on the board, administrative expenses, 
restrictions on investments, types of positions covered, voluntary and 
compulsory membership, employers’ contributions, members’ contribu- 
tions, payments in case of withdrawal or death, age and service require- 
ments for retirement, superannuation or service retirement allowances, 
optional benefits, disability retirement requirements and allowances, pro- 
visions for military leave, and guarantee clauses. This study covered also 
the provisions that have been made for nonteaching school employees. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association also 
reviewed retirement legislation enacted during 1941 (18). During this 
year three new statewide retirement laws were passed. Two of these were 
in states not included in the thirty-three mentioned above. The third was 
in West Virginia where a joint-contributory plan was substituted for a 
pension system. Some of the points covered in the many amendments to 
existing legislation were (a) credit for military service, (b) extension 
of coverage or membership, (c) exchange of credits among the systems 
within a state, and (d) changes in rates and mortality tables. The review 
included also a summary of other laws pertinent to teacher retirement 
and a brief analysis of retirement legislation of local application. 

Altman (1) emphasized the need for eliminating from the classrooms 
of the country those teachers who lack mental and emotional stability. 
He estimated that at least 4 percent of our public-school teachers are unfit 
for service, and suggested the principles that should be observed in remov- 
ing them from service. Fowlkes (6) pointed out that the responsibility 
for the economic independence of the retired teacher must be shared by 
the nation, the state, and the individual. He reviewed the problems that 
confront the individual teacher in planning his insurance program, and 
enumerated fifteen characteristics of a good state retirement program for 
teachers. Lemmel (14) reported on a survey of teacher and lay opinion 
in Highland Park, Michigan, as to the desirability of a compulsory retire- 
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ment age, the proper age for such retirement, and the desirability of a 
gradual reduction of the compulsory age. Morton (15) reviewed proposed 
changes in the Ohio teacher retirement system, particularly those involving 
changes in interest rates, and Phinney (23) considered the problem of 
the aging former teacher who is not employed when the time for retire- 
ment arrives. 


Statistics on Teacher Retirement Systems 


As indicated above, the Research Division of the National Education 
Association (19) presented statistics on the fiscal operation and member- 
ship of a number of state and local retirement systems. The financial sta- 
tistics covered administrative costs, sources of income, the distribution of 
disbursements, a general fiscal summary, and growth in ledger assets. 
Altho administrative expense cannot always be explained in terms of 
size of membership, it is true that administrative personnel and adminis- 
trative costs “are directly related to the number of members in the retire- 
ment system, the rates of withdrawal from teaching, and the rates of death 
and retirement” (19:34). Total administrative expenses in eighteen 
state systems ranged from $722 to $79,627. “Nineteen of the fifty-two sys- 
tems report an annual income of over a million dollars and the annual 
disbursements of thirteen systems are over the million mark. Ledger assets 
are over ten million in ten systems; over fifty million in five systems; 
and over one hundred million in two systems” (19:34). Interest payments 
in some systems are larger than the contributions by members or by the 
public. 

Membership statistics included the total membership, the growth in 
membership over a ten-year period, the effects of tenure on withdrawal 
rate, the number of separations resulting from various causes, super- 
annuation or service retirement allowances, and disability retirement 
allowances. The Pennsylvania system, which covers all school employees, 
was the largest system in terms of members, with an active list of 77,834 
in 1939-40. “About half the total number enrolled in the older systems 
have withdrawn before retirement. A small proportion died before retire- 
ment and less than 10 percent have been retired for superannuation, service 
or disability. Approximately 40 percent of the total number enrolled are 
still in service” (19:46). There was evidence that effective tenure legis- 
lation has tended to reduce the proportion of withdrawals. “A much larger 
proportion of retirants are retired for superannuation or service than for 
disability. Not only are there fewer in number among disability retirants 
but also they usually receive smaller allowances than those retired for 
superannuation and service” (19:47). The retirement allowance tends to 
increase with the age of the system. Among state systems the average 
annual allowance paid for all superannuation or service retirements 
ranged from $311 to $1464. The median of the averages was approximately 
$746. Average allowances for disability retirements in state systems ranged 
from $232 to $849, with a median of about $398. 
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It is hoped that the time will soon arrive when statistics on the opera- 
tion of retirement systems will be sufficiently complete to permit the estab- 
lishment of normative data in the form of averages, unit costs, and so forth, 
since it is exceedingly difficult to get a clear picture of conditions from an 
assortment of noncomparable figures. Statistical data, such as those pre- 
sented in the Status of Teacher Retirement, would be more helpful if they 
were more carefully analyzed to indicate central tendencies and trends. 


Teacher Retirement and Social Security 


Several studies have considered the possibilities involved in the extension 
of the Social Security Act to include teachers, and the probable effect of 
such inclusion on existing retirement plans (3, 10, 11, 13, 19, 23, 29). In 
two of these (10, 19) it was pointed out that the Social Security Act con- 
tains seven main sections. Teachers and all other citizens are included 
under the programs for old-age assistance and for public health and welfare 
services. On the other hand, teachers are excluded in those sections dealing 
with unemployment compensation and old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
There is little likelihood, apparently, that the section on unemployment 
compensation will ever be amended to include public employees as there 
are many reasons why the provisions of this section are not applicable 
to such persons. Therefore, chief interest in the teaching profession 
has centered on Title II of the Act and the implications of the extension of 
this section to provide coverage for teachers in the form of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. 

Housman (10) stated that the Act as last amended excluded from the 
program of old-age and survivors’ insurance about 20,000,000 persons, 
including teachers and public employees, agricultural workers, the self- 
employed, and those engaged in domestic service or employed by nonprofit 
organizations. Bronson (3) listed three reasons for excluding teachers 
and other public employees from the benefits of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance: (a) doubt as to the taxability of the wages of public employees; 
(b) doubt as to the taxability of state and local governmental units in 
their capacity as employer; and (c) a belief that public employees are 
already well cared for by means of existing retirement plans. He mentioned 
the following as the chief arguments for coverage of teachers under the 
old-age and survivors’ section: (a) All school employees would be pro- 
tected, including the noncertificated group. (b) Provision would be made 
for survivors’ benefits not available under the usual teacher retirement 
plan. (c) Retirement credits would be continuous regardless of change 
of position or occupation. Hubbard (11) indicated that teachers seem 
hopelessly divided on the issue. Those already holding membership in 
sound retirement systems consider any extension of the law a threat to 
their security while those now lacking protection would welcome the 
benefits available under the Social Security Act. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (19) 
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concluded that there are “features of the Social Security Act which are 
not available to members of teacher retirement systems; and there are 
provisions under most teacher retirement systems which are not found in 
the Social Security Act. It would appear on the surface then that the 
reasonable thing to do is to seek to acquire benefits under both social 
security and teacher retirement systems” (19:59). The four principal 
possibilities seem to be: “(a) the original Wagner proposal of com- 
pulsory nationwide social security coverage of all local and state em- 
ployees; (b) the amended Wagner Bill exempting areas where retirement 
systems exist but requiring social security in the ‘have not’ areas; (c) a 
nationwide voluntary plan leaving all states free to adopt social security 
or ignore it; and (d) a partly voluntary plan wherein existing systems 
would be exempted but all other areas might voluntarily accept the federal 
program” (19:60). 

Kirn (13) also listed the alternatives that face the teaching profession 
in its efforts to secure retirement protection for all, and outlined the steps 
to be taken in the development of a sound state plan. Wood (29) com- 
pared the benefits under the Social Security Act with the protection af- 
forded by state retirement systems. Cohen (5) pointed out that about 45 
percent of the members of teacher retirement systems withdraw before 
receiving any benefits. Under social security, moving from one position 
or vocation to another would not cause a teacher to lose retirement credits. 


The Legal Status of Teacher Retirement 


The Research Division of the National Education Association and the 
National Council on Teacher Retirement (21) analyzed the court decisions 
of the last ten years on the subject under consideration. This study included 
a digest of findings, a classification of cases in terms of the issues involved 
and the states in which they were heard, a more detailed analysis of the 
decisions in each of eight classifications, and abstracts of the thirty-eight 
cases. The decisions were reported under the following headings: (a) con- 
stitutionality of statutes; (b) contractual relationship between the state 
and members of the system; (c) right to membership, including cases 
questioning the right of claiming credit for substitute service; (d) proper 
evaluation of prior service credit; (e) status due to leave of absence: 
(f) disability retirement; (g) effectiveness of election of benefits; and 
(h) miscellaneous administrative and financial issues. “During the past 
decade the appellate courts of fourteen states rendered thirty-eight decisions 
in the field of teacher retirement” (21:6). 

In the Yearbooks of School Law, Garber (7, 8) reviewed the decisions 
of the courts during 1941 and 1942 in cases affecting teacher retirement. 
Some of the topics covered by the cases reviewed are as follows: (a) retire- 
ment laws and special legislation, (b) the vested right of a teacher, (c) 
right of a schoolboard to establish a compulsory retirement age, (d) assign- 
ment of death benefits, (e) compulsory retirement of tenure teacher, 
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(f) constitutionality of pensions legislation. Zannon (30) reported on 
four pension and retirement principles that the courts have considered. 

a. Constitutionality of teacher retirement plans. In every case but one, legislative 
authority has been upheld. Generally, retirement laws have been interpreted liberally 
and in favor of education. Authority to establish retirement systems has been justified 
on three grounds: (a) to inspire teachers to greater efficiency, (b) to protect the 
teacher’s mental health, and (c) to protect the child against inefficient teaching. 

b. The vested rights of teachers. Teachers have no vested rights in future payments 
of free or compulsory contribution retirement plans, but have a contractual claim to 
funds of voluntary contributory plans. 

c. Management of a retirement system. Within constitutional restrictions the man- 
agement of retirement plans is a prerogative of the state legislature. 

d. Security and investment of retirement funds. The guarantee of retirement pay 
rights depends upon the existence of a contractual relationship between the state 
and the prospective annuitant. 


Retirement in Colleges and Universities 


Robbins (24) prepared a comprehensive study of college retirement 
plans. Of the 755 colleges and universities covered in the study, 290 re- 
ported no provisions for retirement income and 128 additional supplied 
no information, presumably because there were no plans in operation. 
The plans reported by the remaining institutions were classified as 
follows: (a) contributory plans using retirement annuity contracts of 
T. 1. A. A.; (b) contributory plans using contracts of other life insurance 
companies; (c) contributory plans which accumulate their own funds; 
(d) plans included in broader retirement plans for public employees and 
religious workers; (e) noncontributory plans; (f{) Carnegie pensions only. 
“At the end of 1939 about 43 percent of our regular colleges exclusive of 
teachers colleges had retirement plans of some kind. About 70 percent 
of all college teachers were connected with the institutions having retire- 
ment plans” (25:65). Each of the six plan types listed above was analyzed 
in some detail and brief descriptions were given of “retirement plans of 
particular institutions and of those plans for employees of states, munici- 
palities, and religious institutions that include in their coverage the staff 
members of particular colleges and universities” (24:29). The Robbins 
study (24) also reviewed the evolution of college plans for retirement in- 
come and presented the provisions that should characterize a sound plan. 
The appendices of the study included a synoptic schedule of T. I. A. A. 
plans and lists of institutions having other types of plans or making no 
provision of any kind. 

Thompson (28) reviewed briefly the status of retirement in colleges for 
Negroes. About 48 percent of thirty-three Negro colleges covered in the 
study had some sort of retirement plan in operation. 

Ingraham (12) studied the effects on college retirement systems of (a) 
the reduced interest rates that are now realized on conservative investments, 
and (b) the tendency of annuitants to live longer than was expected 
twenty years ago. He pointed out that there is “a decrease up to 50 percent 
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in the expected retirement annuity from a contributory system of a person 
now entering teaching as compared to one starting two decades ago under 
similar circumstances” (12:577). The study included computations of 
accumulations to show that the rate of interest is a major factor, and 
illustrated three plans for computing interest with rates undergoing changes. 
Sample computations were also made to illustrate the effect on the annuity 
of both the interest rate and the mortality rate. “Old mortality tables have 
been found in error by 10 percent or more, and the interest rates have fallen 
as much as 2 percent” (12:583). 

A majority of the studies of retirement provisions in colleges and uni- 
versities have been concerned with the effects, favorable and otherwise, of 
the extension of the Social Security Act to cover the employees of such 
institutions. 

Murray and Smith (16) listed the following reasons for favoring the 
extension of Title II of the Security Act to cover colleges and universities: 
(a) There are now approximately 1120 institutions—employing about 
43 percent of the total professional personnel in institutions of higher 
learning—which do not have formal retirement plans. (b) In the 580 
institutions having formal plans, perhaps a fourth of the employees are not 
included. (c) Under the Act a person may change positions or even 
occupations without loss of retirement credits. (d) Nonprofessional em- 
ployees in colleges and universities would be covered under the Social 
Security Act, while they are not as a rule covered in institutional retire- 
ment plans. (e) Existing retirement plans could be adjusted to make them 
supplementary to the federal system. (f) Extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to colleges and universities would probably increase the 
number of institutional plans rather than decrease them. (g) Under the 
Social Security Act benefits are paid not only to insured workers on 
retirement, but likewise to survivors. Legal considerations mentioned 
were: (a) “Although the doctrines of intergovernmental immunity from 
taxation are undergoing a process of limitation, it is as yet unsettled or 
undecided whether governments (or governmental agencies or instru- 
mentalities) are subject to direct tax as employers” (16:363). (b) Pos- 
sible methods of extending old-age and survivors’ insurance to public em- 
ployees are first, compulsory coverage if this is legally possible and, 
second, “voluntary compacts between the Federal Government and indi- 
vidual States or even with political subdivisions” (16:364). (c) Private 
institutions have feared that extension of social security taxes to them 
would set a precedent for taxation for other purposes. The study also cov- 
ered certain administrative problems that would be associated with the 
extension of the Act. 

Cocheu (4), Goldthorpe (9), Robbins (25, 26), and St. John (27) 
discussed the problems involved in the extension of the Social Security 
Act to cover colleges and universities. Robbins concluded “that the exten- 
sion of the old-age and survivors’ insurance coverage should be encour- 
aged but that extension of unemployment provisions should be opposed” 
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(25:78). Cocheu reviewed the characteristics of Title II of the Social 
Security Act and pointed out the defects resulting from the system’s limited 
coverage. He summarized the advantages to the colleges of coverage under 
the system and reported that 88 percent of college administrators appeared 
to favor extension of the Act to institutions of higher learning. Goldthorpe 
listed the reasons for the exclusion of employees from the present Act: 
“(1) doubt as to the federal government’s authority to levy a tax upon 
the incomes of state and local governmental employees; (2) reasonable 
doubt of federal authority to tax the states and their political subdivisions 
for their share of the payroll taxes; (3) the fear of the privately controlled 
institutions that their present income tax exemption might be jeopardized 
in the event that the federal government collected payroll taxes to meet 
their share of the cost of old-age insurance protection; (4) the ‘entering 
wedge’ argument that the federal government might encroach upon the 
independence of privately controlled institutions; (5) the fairly general 
belief that institutional staff members were already satisfactorily protected 
by pension plans” (9:84). Goldthorpe also reviewed the present extent 
of old-age protection in colleges; presented the reasons for the recon- 
sideration of the exemption of institutions of higher learning from the 
Social Security Act; and discussed the legal problems involved and the 
adjustment and reorganization of existing retirement systems “to make 
them supplementary to the federal system” (9:91). 
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CHAPTER XII 


Teacher Certification 


RICHARD O. JONAS 


Growing Interest in Certification Policies 


Growic RECOGNITION of the importance of certification policies and laws 
as factors in teacher education and educational improvement generally is 
apparent in the relatively large number of studies, findings, and recom- 
mendations in the literature for 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

A number of outstanding studies, either in progress or completed in this 
triennium, may be noted, such as those sponsored by the American Council 
on Education (2, 14), the North Central Association (15, 16, 35), the 
Cooperative Committee on Science Teaching (11), the National Education 
Association (33), the U. S. Office of Education (19, 20, 21, 48), and the 
doctoral dissertation by Stratford (44). Woellner’s summary (50) in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research gives a well-rounded, brief 
picture of the problem. 


Trends in Certification 


Noticeable trends are toward (a) simplifying types of certificates and 
centering responsibility on the state, or even the national government, 
rather than on local authorities (12, 15, 16, 26, 31, 40, 43, 44, 48, 50); 
(b) making training requirements for certificates and licenses to teach 
more specific to the field or fields of teaching, particularly in science (3, 
4, 11, 18, 40, 42, 50); (c) raising minimum requirements for certificates 
(19, 20, 21, 33, 40, 50); (d) issuing fewer permanent or life certificates 
(16, 19, 43, 48) ; (e) reducing petty state-line limitations and establishing 
reciprocity based on training and merit rather than geographical or 
political situation (16, 44, 48); (f) recognizing emergency demand for 
teachers while at the same time maintaining high standards (21, 45, 48) ; 
(g) developing cooperative studies of certification problems (2, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 29, 35); (h) providing for long-range planning on needed changes 
in qualifications and certification (16); and (i) including directed ob- 
servation and practice teaching with training requirements (33, 48). 
“Probably the most significant trend in American education is the steady 
improvement in the qualifications of teachers,” is the conclusion of 
Frazier (20). 


Special Fields 


A growing consciousness of the need for better training in specific 
teaching fields before certificates are granted is strong in science (11, 29, 
32, 47) ; evident in business or commercial subjects (3, 4, 37, 41), music 
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(42), and physical education (31); and present in languages (17), indus- 
trial arts (1), adult education (5), and Negro education (25). 

Development of the junior college finds its echo in an increasing con- 
cern for proper preparation and certifying of teachers for that institution 
(12, 14, 22, 51, 52, 53). 

Small high schools and rural schools are assigned much of the blame 
for difficulties in developing better scholarship and higher hours require- 
ments for certification (11, 26, 33). Again science seems to be the prin- 
cipal sufferer in this respect (11). 


Wartime Influences 


Imbalance of teacher supply and demand, with resulting pressures on 
certification requirements, has developed into a problem of sufficient 
importance to attract attention of national authorities. Commissioner 
Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Education has sent out an appeal echoing 
the Wartime Commission of the Office of Education that emergency cer- 
tificates be issued “only as a last resort” and adds his plea for the safe- 
guarding of teacher qualifications thru maintaining certificate standards 
(45). B. W. Frazier, senior teacher-training specialist for the Office of 
Education, has compiled an informative summary of reports as sent in by 
forty-seven state departments of education up to May 1942 (21, 48). 
Influence of certain current factors is revealed in these reports, such as 
greater insistence on health, citizenship, and oaths of allegiance, and 
a tendency on the part of authorities to issue emergency certificates with 
perhaps some lowering of standards (21, 48). 

Science teaching is feeling most heavily the impingement of war needs 
(11, 47) for more and better trained teachers of science and technical 
subjects. A comprehensive plan for solving problems of scarcity and 
lack of sufficient and proper training in the various science fields is being 
attacked on a national basis by the Cooperative Committee on Science 
Teaching, combining the resources of the American Association of Physics 
Teachers, American Chemical Society, Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica, Union of American Biological Societies, and the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching (11). 


Historical Backgrounds 


Historical developments in certification, both in general and as to 
special fields, abound in the various studies of the triennium just closed 
(3, 15, 16, 19, 20, 31, 33, 35, 40, 43, 44, 46, 50). 

Barnhart reviewed generally certificate requirements and then applied 
them to the business field, calling special attention to difficulties in fitting 
sufficient numbers of hours of training to meet all business subject require- 
ments (3). The North Central Association studies (15, 16, 35) outline the 
progress made in that regional organization toward developing an intelli- 
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gent plan of certification, both interstate and intrastate. Sisk (40) surveyed 
secondary-school progress. 

Stoker (43) revealed particularly the trend toward greater centraliza- 
tion of certificating authority. He reported that in 1903 only three states 
had complete authority over certificates, while in 1933 only three still had 
only local authority, with thirty-nine having full authority and six partial 
control over certificates used within their borders. Stoker also noted the 
steady trend away from granting examination certificates and from issuing 
life certificates. 

One of the most troublesome of all problems in the development of an 
intelligent long-range and broad-gauge system of certification is most 
comprehensively and thoroly treated by Stratford (44) in his study of 
restrictions of interstate movement of teachers thru state regulations, fre- 
quently with no real professional merit. 


Legal and State Considerations 


Latest legal decisions on certification are reviewed by Cooke (9) and 
Rosenfield (38, 39) in the three editions of the Yearbook of School Law, 
of which M. M. Chambers is general editor (7). 

All major legal requirements in each state for certification of adminis- 
trators and of teachers in kindergarten, elementary school, high school, 
and junior college are carefully followed from year to year by Woellner 
and Wood in their annual compilations (51, 52, 53) published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Another feature of interest in this survey of the literature of these three 
years is the large number of studies or publications relating more par- 
ticularly to the problems of specific states, representing Connecticut (8), 
Illinois (4, 24), Indiana (29), Iowa (6), Kentucky (27, 28), Michigan 
(12), New Jersey (34), New York (10, 32), North Carolina (25), 
Ohio (36), Pennsylvania (13, 47), Texas (46), and Washington (49). 
Undoubtedly there are others hidden away in state bulletins which have 
escaped the reviewer. 


The Outlook 


Growth of the cooperative studies, such as those of the American Council 
on Education (2), the North Central Association (15, 16, 35) , the Coopera- 
tive Committee on Science Teaching (11), and of various committees of the 
National Education Association (30) and the Office of Education, as well 
as the growing tendency for statewide study of the certification problems 
noted by many writers, will undoubtedly go far toward bringing order 
out of the present confusion of certification practices which allow a range 
of as much as four years in the different states in training requirements 
for the same teaching duty, and which, in too many cases, make geograph- 
ical location and political or social affiliation, rather than training and 
personal fitness, the criteria for certification. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Legal Status of Teachers 


RICHARD B. THIEL 


The recat status of the public-school teacher depends upon the terms of 
his contract, the statute laws relating to the conditions of his employment, 
the court decisions interpreting the above-mentioned terms and conditions, 
and the rules and regulations made by the employing board of education 
acting wholly within its legal authority. Similarly, the teacher or instructor 
in private or nonpublic institutions must look to his contract for whatever 
rights he enjoys in the course of his employment in the light of general 
laws, and rules and regulations of his board of trustees. 

No complete study covering this subject has appeared during the past 
three years. Hence it is necessary to infer, deduce, or interpret the teacher’s 
legal status from the various sources available to the worker in this field. 
Much valuable material was found in the following periodicals: American 
School Board Journal, Clearing House, and Nation’s Schools. These mag- 
azines have regular sections devoted to school law, and carry well-selected 
articles, a number of which will be referred to subsequently. The Research 
Division and Committee on Tenure of the National Education Association 
made valuable contributions. However, the Yearbooks of School Law pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education contained particularly well- 


selected analyses based mostly upon statutory provisions and supreme 
court decisions. 


Recent Legislation and Events Affecting Teacher Status 


Résumés of laws passed by the legislatures of the several states in 1940 
were made by Chambers (21). There had been an abatement of legislation 
requiring teachers to take loyalty oaths, so common during the depression 
years, when communistic tendencies were under suspicion and half of the 
states required some form of oath (40). 

Arkansas, by statute, made all who disloyally favored or belonged to 
nazi, fascist, or communistic societies ineligible as teachers (16); New 
York permitted dual teaching positions, such as evening-school work, and 
required all teachers to submit to medical examination (17) ; Frazier (27) 
pointed out that teachers must take a more prominent part in shaping 
desirable legislation relative to their own status and that of the school. 

Milner and Conklin (37) discussed the operation of such negatives as 
compulsory patriotism and the prohibitions against noncitizen teachers. 
Bronson (11) and Hubbard (32) demonstrated the need for the extension 
of the Social Security Act to teachers and public employees not provided 
for by any retirement provisions, by such proposed measures as the Walsh 
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Bill and the Johnson Bill. The U. S. Office of Education reviewed great 
changes in teacher status because of the war (61), as illustrated by the 
need for more war work such as training vocational workers and assuming 
greater responsibility for such necessities as the Victory Corps. Bagley 
(5) commented on Georgia’s return to educational sanity. Moehlman com- 
mented on the growing shortage of trained teachers (39); Bolmeir (10) 
painted an even darker picture; and Studebaker declared specifically the 
need of issuing large numbers of emergency certificates (57). 


Legal Aspects of Certification 


West Virginia has raised certification practices and has tied them up 
with minimum-salary legislation (15); Grace (28) emphasized the point 
that the certificate fixes merely the minimum standards and elaborated the 
need of allied consideration such as academic and professional qualifica- 
tions. Reports of the Advisory Committee on Education (1, 2, 3) have 
shown the gradual upward trend in requirements, due in part to increased 
aids received from the states. Woellner (64) revealed the tendency to 
center all power of certification in state agencies, which is in line with the 
recommendations of experts in the field of school administration. These 
findings were concurred in by the National Education Association (40) 
and also by Stoker (55). Cooke (24) cited New York City cases in which 
issuance of certificates may hinge on moral character or physical health. 
Rosenfield (49) discussed New York cases growing out of certification 


thru competitive examinations which were brought by unsuccessful candi-_ 


dates for appeal to the state commissioner of education. 


The Teacher’s Contract 


State educational officers and employees enjoy civil service status in 


California, New Jersey, and Wisconsin (3). In most states contracts must ~ 


be in writing and usually are not valid for more than one year. Bingham 
(9) reported that three-year contracts in Illinois have been held legal. In 
Indiana (17) it has been held that probationary teachers are presumed 
reappointed unless notified to the contrary. In Ohio, teachers in districts 
of more than eight hundred pupils who have ordinary contracts must be 
notified of dismissal; otherwise their contracts remain in force and second 
contracts must be made for not less than three years, nor more than five 
(16). Runyan (51) discussed the probationary period in continuing con- 
tracts, adopted by legislation in Ohio in 1941 (18). Continuing contracts 
were adopted by legislation in Arkansas, Kentucky, and Washington (16). 
Rosenfield (47) pointed out that teachers employed in districts receiving 
federal aid are no longer limited in their political activities because of an 
amendment of the Hatch Act, but are still affected by the provision that 
forbids such teachers from being members of a party that advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of government. 
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Bell (7) concluded that war conditions may require a stricter policy 
with regard to granting releases from contracts, but grants that each case 
must be handled on its merits. 

Chambers reported that schoolboards in Indiana (16) by statute may 
grant leave of absence to all teachers entering the armed forces or auxiliary 
organizations. Cooke (24) cited a New York case showing that if a teacher 
is absent beyond the time of the leave granted the contract may be for- 
feited. Chambers (14) found a trend toward equalization of Negro 
teachers’ salaries and also described a Maryland case of alleged discrim- 
ination. Rosenfield (49) pointed out that since a teaching contract calls 
for personal services, inability to perform because of physical disability 
may terminate the contract and does not constitute a discrimination in 
regard to pension rights. Salary schedules (50) in connection with con- 
tracts are shown to be upheld unless proved discriminatory. 

Several writers in the field of school law have discussed the conversion 
of parochial schools into public schools using the same buildings and 
some of the general equipment. The Indiana court held that sectarian garb 
of teachers and display of religious objects do not constitute sectarian 
teaching (19). In a similar Missouri case the decision of the court was 
negative, so the question remains an open one. 

The county superintendent in thirty-nine states is held to be a public 
officer. His status as a civil officer must be clearly indicated, but whatever 
it may be it is always subject to modifications by law or by contract (22). 


Legal Status of Teachers under Tenure 


The extension of tenure rights during the past three years has lagged 
somewhat as compared with the preceding three-year period. States evi- 
dently prefer to extend tenure rights thru the continuing contract, which 
may or may not accept the principle of probation, according to Chambers 
(16, 18). Thus in Ohio the continuing contract operates after three years 
of employment and can be rejected only by a two-thirds vote of the board. 
Thus after five years the contract relationship virtually becomes one of 
permanent tenure. In Oregon all teachers and school employees not to 
be reemployed must be notified by March 15. If this is not done, they are 
presumed reappointed (16). 

Jacobson and Reavis (34) have explained continued popular opposition 
to permanent tenure in some states in terms of the difficulties involved in 
the dismissal of incompetent teachers. As reported by Thiel (58), Wiscon- 
sin, generally known as a progressive state, has repealed the general tenure 
law, except for cities of the first class (Milwaukee) and the teachers 
colleges. A peculiar legal problem has developed as a result and up to 
the present the state supreme court has not made a clear-cut ruling on this 
important issue. 

There are some unquestioned results of tenure on the legal status of 
the teacher. Some of these were pointed out by Chambers (12) in checking 
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the efforts of schoolboards to evade the laws thru demotions and salary 
discriminations. A permanent teacher may have no vested right to a par- 
ticular salary but fixing of salaries may not be discriminatory. Tenure 
teachers temporarily dispensed with because of decreased enrolments are 
protected in their seniority rights when conditions warrant their reemploy- 
ment. In private schools and colleges the permanent tenure of a faculty 
member rests solely on the nature of the contract offered (13). 


The Status of Teachers under Retirement Provisions 


As reported by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (41, 43), teachers in twenty-nine states are now protected by state- 
wide retirement plans. Four states have pension plans. In seventeen of 
these thirty-three states there are also local systems. Jacobson and Reavis 
(34) estimated that about 65 percent of the teachers in the United States 
are now protected by some sort of state or local retirement system. Hub- 
bard (32) found need of extending the Social Security Act to include the 
remaining 35 percent. Grieder (29) saw evidence of invasions of federal 
bureaucracy which could be avoided by grants of federal funds to 
strengthen state departments and state programs. Zannon (65) sketched 
the development of retirement systems and the growth of the vested rights 
idea of teachers’ contributions. . 


Legal Aspects of Termination of Employment 


A review of court cases by Cooke (24) and Rosenfield (49, 50) revealed 
that causes for dismissal could be considered in two categories: personal 
and procedural. Examples of the personal were preappointment law viola- 
tion, lack of cooperation, physical unfitness, and refusal to submit to 
medical examination. Procedural examples were technicalities as to ade- 
quacy of hearing, validity of license, and questions of what constitutes 
due cause. 

The great majority of contributions in this field dealt with alleged dis- 
crimination against women, particularly because of marital status. An 
analysis by the NEA Research Division (43) revealed regional differences 
in pleading marriage as a cause for dismissal: Atlantic seaboard cities 
are more liberal in retaining married women teachers than) cities of the 
Middle West and Northwest, perhaps due to the extent of the employment 
of women in other fields in the respective regions (40). t (33) has 
contended that local board regulations and the absence of legal provisions 
fixing the rights of married women are the leading factors in the dis- 
crimination against married women teachers. Enactment of carefully drawn 
tenure laws, the study and regulation of teacher supply and demand, and 
a program of public enlightenment are recommended. 

A most interesting dismissal case was reported in the Educational Record 
(13) relative to the declared illegality of the employment of Bertrand 
Russell by the College of the City of New York. The court ruling was 
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based on “his non-citizen status, absence of test of merit and fitness, and 
his character and teachings.” 


Powers, Duties, and Ethical Practices of Teachers 


The legal powers and duties of teachers under statutes, board rules and 
regulations, and contracts have undergone little change since 1940. Prob- 
lems of professional ethics have received much attention. Stoops (56) has 
discussed teacher ethics that promote democracy in education. Walker (63) 
emphasized that professional ethics are necessary to win for the profession 
the recognition it deserves from the public. Hill (30) has reiterated that 
all great professions have been built upon the ideal of service to mankind. 
Debates over whether or not teachers must join the unions to gain their 
rights, as reported by Bengtson (8), Cohen (23), Hill (30), Hillway (31), 
Wakeham (62), and Walker (63), must be regarded as academic dis- 


cussions rather than matters of national significance. 


Extent of the Teachers’ Personal Legal Liability 


In the Fighth, Ninth, and Tenth Yearbooks of School Law Lockenour 
(35) has analyzed the various cases involving personal teacher liability 
in tort actions. The courts continue to follow the rule of nonliability of 
school districts unless liability is imposed by statute, but the teacher may 
be held personally liable because of negligence or misfeasance. Usually the 
teacher is not held unless the reasons are very convincing. Poe (46) and 


Rosenfield (48) have analyzed the personal liability of the physical 


education director. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Social Status of the Teacher 


HENRY L. SMITH 


Tue SOCIAL STANDING of teachers has been of increasing interest both to 
educators in general and to the individual teacher in particular. The 
subject has not been made a matter of pure research to any considerable 
degree. The field is a relatively new one. 

In the three-year period, 1937 to 1939, which was covered in a former 
review (40) it was noted that there were some half-dozen investigations 
of national scope in this field and perhaps twice that number of statewide 
scope. These investigations dealt, for the most part, with special phases 
of social status and gave only a partial picture of the situation. 

The picture for the three years 1940-42 is much the same. The limited 
number of treatises in the field can with fairness be attributed to the 
war situation. Educators are more deeply interested in counseling teachers 
as to adjustments and service than in determining their social status. As 
may be expected, the greater part of the material written during 1940-42 
is subjective. It may be noted that the questionnaire method was used 
in few cases. This reflects a war situation—the “busyness” of teachers. 

Definite criteria for determining the social standing of teachers in com- 
munity life have not been set up. Certain factors, however, which either 
affect or reflect public opinion as to teachers, stand out rather prominently. 
These factors, as noted in the following review, are: 


. The teacher’s own life and personality 

. Permanency and turnover in the teaching position 

. Salaries and financial standing 

. Marital status of teachers 

. School and community attitudes, beliefs, and regulations. 


Or wnhe 


The Teacher’s Own Life and Personality 


Personal qualities and attitudes—In the opinion of many writers the 
social status of teachers is determined in large part by the qualities and 
conduct of the individual teacher. Hays (20) found that the teacher either 
calls out or repels respect according to her attitudes, whether wholesome 
and helpful or critical and slanderous. McGinnis (27) also believed that 
the social status is fixed when pupils say of a teacher, “She is a crank; 
she never smiles at us.” Richardson (34) quoted a concensus of high- 
school students’ views that “we like teachers who have helpful attitudes, 
who treat us square, and who try to understand us.” According to the 
findings of Gesell (17), one factor that settles social status is the goodwill 
of pupils. The teacher who is acceptable to students is the one who is 
considerate, benevolent in discipline, and has a sense of humor. 
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Froggat and Burton (16) sought to determine the effects of teachers’ 
beliefs on the standing of teachers. A number of statements on current 
issues, ranging from conservative to radical, were given to 814 California 
secondary teachers in ninety districts in 1940—the answers to be com- 
pared with answers to a similar list given in 1922. In general it was found 
that presentday teachers are more liberal in their views on religion, social 
security, civil liberties, wealth and property rights, capital and labor. 
There was no evidence that teachers are either reactionary or revolutionary. 

Baruch (3) thru conferences with forty-seven teachers and students pre- 
paring to teach, determined some of the handicaps of teachers in social 
adjustment. Many teachers felt a necessity or compulsion to be good; 
contrition was quite common; they tried to be sweet, gentle, calm, and 
self-abnegating. There was a fear of aggressiveness. Many were troubled 
over religion, old ideas, and old pressures. Thirty-seven out of the forty- 
seven were able to face some of their hostility to social limitations and — 
to seek to get rid of it. 

That teachers’ attitudes and conduct have had an effect on social status 
was shown by Frisbie (15), who collected accounts of the memories 
people had of former teachers. Most of these memories were of fears and 
dreads experienced in the presence of teachers; some were of teachers 
who were “easy” or “dumb” or “haughty.” In a few cases teachers were 
remembered as kind and helpful. 

Refuting a general opinion that teachers rate low because of low intelli- 
gence, Harrison (19), tested the students in a four-year arts college, using 
the A.C.E. psychological test, and found that the students going into 
teaching had a slightly higher rating than the other students. 

Mort and Cornell (29) summarized their findings as to teacher qualities: 
(a) In general teachers are not seriously concerned with school improve- 
ment. (b) In the past they were not often leaders; today they are less so. 
(c) Their role in the past was as follower, supporter, neutral; today they 
are still followers, neutral, and ignorant of needs. Measures of personality 
and of age show no correlation with adaptability. 

Participation in community activities—There is a fair unanimity of 
opinion as to the effect of entering into community activities upon the 
social status of teachers. Stout (41) set up some standards or principles 
for teachers in finding their true place in the community: first, to consider 
teaching as basic—all other things centering around this; second, to strive 
for mutual understanding between school and home; third, to relate the 
school to social and community needs; fourth, to coordinate the school 
with many activity groups, such as Boy Scouts and 4H Clubs; fifth, to 
participate constructively in the total life of the community. 

Sherman (39) pointed out that if the teaching profession were recon- 
structed on a more democratic basis, and teachers used their collective 
powers to bring their profession up to the level of other professions, this 


would go a long way in bringing a recognition of the teaching group as 
a vital force in the community. 
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McAllister (26) stressed the point that teachers in training should get 
experience in dealing with community affairs. They should not only study 
social forces, but should contact social agencies and study how children 
reflect social conditions, assist social agencies in their programs, and 
keep their own students informed on current issues of the community. 

The NEA Journal (31), in an editorial, pointed out that the social 
standing of teachers will be enhanced because of their handling of the 
rationing registrations. This work is both a compliment and a responsi- 
bility. 


Permanency and Turnover in the Teaching Position 


The social status of teachers as affected by permanency and turnover 
in the teaching position was studied by Scott and Reed (37). Three hundred 
Nebraska high schools were studied: 100 with highest turnover, 100 with 
average turnover, and 100 with lowest turnover. The purpose was to ascer- 
tain the major causes of turnover. Replies were received from 270, or 90 
percent, of the schools. It was found that the size of school and the rate 
of turnover were consistently but inversely related. The range was from 93 
percent in the smallest schools to 44 percent in the largest. Salary was 
decidedly the most important factor in turnover. 

Coffman (7) investigated the reasons for such a large turnover in the 
Colorado schools. He found the war to be an important factor. (For details 
see Chapter X of this volume.) The rate of turnover of teachers in the 
United States justifies a feeling of insecurity in the profession. In one- 
and two-teacher schools, the Research Division of the NEA (30) showed 
that 40 percent of all teachers are new each year. In all elementary schools 
20 percent are new each year but in cities above 100,000 the rate is only 
5 percent. ’ 


Salaries and Financial Standing 


The social status of teachers as affected by salaries is treated most fully 
by Shannon (38) who made an extensive comparison of the salaries paid 
Indiana teachers with the average salary of teachers of the United States. 
Then, in detail, he compared salaries paid teachers with salaries paid to 
other governmental employees and to other workers. He found that the 
average salary of Indiana teachers is approximately the same as that 
of teachers of the United States as a whole; but that the average salary 
of all other government employees, national, state, and local, is higher 
than that of Indiana teachers. He pointed out that firemen, policemen, 
and mail carriers are in a luxury class as compared to teachers; that only 
unskilled laborers and personal service employees receive less than 
teachers. He concluded that teachers’ salaries, in comparison with those 
of all other government employees and most of the other workers, are 
disproportionately low, and that the public esteems its fire and police 
administrators more than its school administrators. 
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DuShane (12) for the NEA reported in May 1942 that, during the 
school year 1941-42, 18 percent of cities of 10,000 or over had granted 
adjustments or increases and that 23 percent of these adjustments would 
be put into effect during that school year. Conditions in rural schools were 
not so good; only 8 percent made adjustments and only 9 percent more 
expected to. 

Barnes’ study (1) of tenure and retirement plans showed that the status 
of teachers today is superior to that of ten and twenty years ago. In 1932 
there were only three states in which all teachers were protected by tenure 
laws. In 1941 there were sixteen states with statewide tenure laws and 
fifteen other states with some type of tenure protection. In 1911 not a 
single public school in the United States had a retirement scheme pro- 
viding adequate benefits on a sound financial plan. Today public-school 
teachers are protected by statewide retirement plans in thirty-two states 
and Hawaii, and by statewide pension plans in three other states. 

School and Society (35) quoted Myers to show that the average increase 
of teachers’ salaries was under 4 percent in spite of an increase of 15 
percent in the cost of living. But some cities have granted increases: e.g., 
Berkeley, California; Lincoln, Nebraska; and Seattle, Washington. 

Enlow (14), in considering the comparative status of men and women 
teachers financially, showed that equal pay is sound policy but equal 
salaries are not. Because of the difference in the cost of living, there is a 
difference between real income and money income. A differential in 
salary in the man’s favor must be provided. A scientific differential, he 
contends, would be to take the difference between the expenses of a 


male teacher with wife and two children and the expenses of a single 
woman teacher. 


Marital Status of Teachers 


The marital status of women teachers must be considered as a factor 
in determining social status. Lafferty (25) says that they are forbidden 
the normal function of life in marriage. Davis (11) showed that 87 per- 
cent of cities rule out married women except under special conditions, and 
that in 66 percent of cities a woman teacher will lose her position if she 
marries. Hodgdon (22) cited the case of Wisconsin’s married women 
teachers under contract for a year, with a clause included in the contract 
that they would not be reemployed. During the school year Wisconsin 
passed a tenure law. These teachers then claimed tenure status. The court 
decided that the original contract held. Cooke and McKee (10) deter- 
minded social status in part by the opinion of eighth- and twelfth-grade 
pupils. This study is described in Chapter VI. 


School and Community Attitudes, Beliefs, and Regulations 


School and community attitudes, beliefs, and regulations have a definite 
effect upon the social status of teachers. Lafferty (25) brought together 
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a score of comments by various educators—superintendents and teachers. 
In the opinion of many the social status of teachers is not all it should be. 
Lafferty found the following restrictions: 


1. He is expected to lead a life radically different from that of other people. 

. He finds himself more or less isolated. 

. He is subject to many so-called “persecutions.” 

. Women teachers are forbidden the normal functions of life in marriage. 

. His effectiveness as a vital member of a social group is sorely handicapped. 

. He has been given little respect by the adult world. 

. There is no background of rich heritage to give the profession dignity and 
security. 


8. There is a general defeatist attitude that presentday teachers can do little to 
change conditions. 


NSA MS WN 


In summary Lafferty finds the position of the teachers somewhat be- 
clouded. The solution he says is to seek a better understanding and fuller 
acceptance by the community. 

Davis (11) made a study of teacher handicaps and disqualifications 
found in urban school districts of 2500 or larger. The following were noted: 


1. In 87 percent of cities married women were ruled out—except under special 
conditions. 


2. In two-thirds of the cities women teachers who marry will lose their positions. 
3. Salaries decrease as the size of cities decreases. 

4. Nearly 25 percent of city boards allow no days of sick leave or absences. 

5. In most cases teachers have no part in policy making. 


Killbrand (24) studied criticisms of teachers and obtained the follow- 
ing composite picture: (a) As compared with business, law, and medicine 
the teaching profession has few and meager prizes. (b) The social position 
occupied by teachers is respectable but not highly distinguished; teachers 
are classed as unambitious because they enter that profession. (c) Because 
it has so many women included in its membership the teaching profession 
has suffered in status. 

Newlon (32) found that teachers are more or less bound by the myth 
of political neutrality, but that the profession had been growing in 
political experience and wisdom. 

Whitney (43) found in a study of the viewpoints of community observers 
that teachers are stamped as dull and pedantic; are “people who should 
be avoided” and who “go on tours in the summer”; that they are afraid 
to educate their own personalities. The solution is to establish a life 
outside teaching and let teaching be an overflow of knowledge. Gesell (17), 
in a questionnaire to sixty-seven normal students, asked for the number 
of teachers whom they could remember as having a keen sense of humor. 
A total of 224 such teachers, 7 or 14 percent, out of 1679 were recalled. 
The 224 teachers who had a sense of humor were “best liked,” had “best 
control,” were loved and accepted. 

The benefits to teachers personally and socially from written reactions 
of students to teachers were studied by Bryan (5). The written statements 
were obtained on two occasions, one semester apart. In questioning the 
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teachers about student reactions the following were used: (a) Did the in- 
formation benefit you? (b) Were the student replies emotionally disturbing, 
with undesirable results? The answers were as follows to the first question: 


Yes No Total 


First time 80 6 86 
Second time 69 6 75 
To the second question: 
Yes No Negligible Total 
First time 5 52 18 75 
Second time 3 63 9 75 


Thru a questionnaire to superintendents and teachers Edmiston and 
Cahill (13) found that certain qualifications for teachers ranked high in 
rural communities. A list of ninety items was grouped under nine general 
aspects: professional; training; experience; residence; marital; social; 
personal; sex, race, and nationality; and physical. These were rated or 
ranked on a scale of 1 to 5. 

The rankings were averaged and ranged from 1.03 to 4.70. The latter 
ranking was for “Completion of undergraduate training for high school 
teaching.” The second highest was for “Evidence of personal interest in 
education.” The lowest rank was for “The effect of marriage of women 
during school upon employment as teachers.” The study showed that the 
community expects certain adjustments and conformities to the com- 
munity mores. 

Social status of teachers was shown in a study reported by Schroeder 
(36). One question asked of students was, “Why do students say, ‘I’d be 
anything but a teacher’?” Schroeder’s diagnosis was that students see the 
teachers for long periods of time under all kinds of trying circumstances. 
They do not thus know other professionals and their problems. 

Hill (21) found four professionals to each one hundred employed 
people; that the four professions depend on the goodwill of the people; 
that failures are not often because of incompetence, but rather from greed, 
lack of sympathy, and bad manners. Cartoons show teachers as a simple- 
minded, puritanical, vinegary lot. They may or may not be that, but people 
think they are, which is what counts. The solutions: 


1. Service—go the second mile 

2. Become people with good personalities 

3. Take laymen into confidence 

4. Make the school a closely related, functioning part of the community. 
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